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IV 


SUMMARY 


FAR  EAST 

Farmers  in  the  Far  East  had  another 
good  year  in  1968  as  agricultural  produc- 
tion gained  about  3.5  percent.   Weather 
was  both  good  and  bad- -much  as  usual  over 
this  vast  region.   Drought  in  portions  of 
India  affected  part  of  the  rice  crop  as 
well  as  the  harvest  of  millets  and  sor- 
ghums, cotton,  and  peanuts.   Rice  harvests 
also  suffered  from  drought  in  Cambodia, 
South  Vietnam,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
But  total  production  in  Pakistan,  Malaysia, 
Indonesia,  and  Ceylon  rose  sharply. 

Increased  inputs  and  improved  cul- 
tural practices  contributed  to  production 
gains.   Striking  examples  were  the  1968 
wheat  crops  of  India  and  Pakistan,  with 
both  harvests  up  more  than  40  percent. 
For  rice,  a  far  more  important  food  crop 
in  Asia  than  wheat,  the  new  technology  is 
not  yet  widespread,  so  the  results  of  pro- 
gressive methods  are  not  readily  discerni- 
ble in  overall  production. 

The  index  of  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  the  Far  East  for  1968  was 
133  (1957-59  =  100),  exactly  on  the  long- 
time trendline  (figure  1).   The  picture 
for  the  food  production  index  is  similar. 
Foodgrains  (including  cereals  and  pulses) 
advance  at  a  lesser  slope.   The  index  for 
1968  was  8  points  above  the  previous  year 
and  3  points  above  the  trendline  because 
of  the  very  large  wheat  crops  in  South 
Asia.   Rice  has  a  steeper  slope,  but  pro- 
duction in  1968  was  well  below  trend. 
Thus,  as  new  technology  contributes  to 
food  production  in  the  Far  East,  it  helps 
maintain  the  uptrend  underway  for  many 
years.   It  has  not  yet  moved  production 
above  trend  or  established  a  new  trend. 

Rice  production  in  the  Far  East 
totaled  155  million  tons,  1/   about  the  same 
as  in  1967.   All  traditional  exporting 
countries,  except  Cambodia,  had  good  har- 
vests.  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Taiwan  have 
more  rice  to  export  in  1969.   West  Pakistan 
has  a  somewhat  larger  surplus,  but  East 
Pakistan  needs  additional  imports.   Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  traditional  importers, 


_1/  Tonnages  in  this  report  are  metric. 


are  expected  :o  export  in  1969.   Among 
other  countries  normally  importing  rice, 
Indonesia,  Malaysia,  and  Ceylon  had  crops 
far  above  the  year  before,  and  imports 
this  year  may  fall  below  the  levels  of  1968, 
India's  foodgrain  crop  is  still  uncertain 
but,  with  another  large  wheat  harvest  in 
view,  rice  imports  in  1969  will  not  likely 
be  much  larger  than  the  470,000  tons  im- 
ported last  year.   South  Vietnam  will 
import  less  rice  in  1969.   Only  in  South 
Korea,  where  drought  reduced  the  harvest 
by  11  percent,  are  imports  expected  to  be 
substantially  larger  than  in  1968. 

In  1967  countries  of  the  Far  East 
imported  4.2  million  tons  of  rice  and 
exported  3  million  tons.   Excluding  im- 
ports from  the  United  States,  most  of  this 
trade  was  intraregional .   The  1.2-mil lion- 
ton  difference  was  closely  matched  by  the 
1.1  million  tons  exported  by  the  United 
States  to  the  region.   Last  year  rice 
imports  fell  to  3.5  million  tons  and  ex- 
ports declined  to  2.4  million.   The  dif- 
ference was  1.1  million  while  U.S.  exports 
to  the  region  totaled  1.2  million  tons. 

Rice  import  requirements  for  1969  in 
the  Far  East  are  up  slightly  to  an  esti- 
mated 3.7  million  tons.   The  United  States 
may  supply  as  much  as  in  the  previous  year 
under  concessional  terms  where  imports 
would  not  otherwise  materialize.   Against 
the  remaining  2.5  million  tons,  expected 
to  be  imported  under  the  usual  commercial 
or  barter  arrangements,  the  region  will 
have  a  much  larger  exportable  surplus  this 
year--nearly  3.4  million  tons.   Reflecting 
this  situation  has  been  a  downward  pres- 
sure on  rice  export  prices  over  the  past 
several  months.   This  price  trend  will 
likely  persist,  and  indications  are  that 
exporting  countries  will  carry  over  larger 
stocks  into  the  coming  year. 

Countries  of  the  Far  East  imported 
27.8  million  tons  of  all  grains  in  1968. 
This  was  down  about  9  percent  from  1967 
when  large  imports  were  required  after  2 
poor  harvest  years  in  South  Asia.   Imports 
of  wheat  and  flour  declined  to  14.7  million 
tons;  India  and  Pakistan  took  less  but 
Taiwan,  Korea,  and  the  Philippines  took 
somewhat  more.   Imports  of  sorghum  also 
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declined  as  both  Japan  and  India  reduced 
purchases.   Imports  of  corn  increased. 
U.S.  exports  of  grain  to  the  Far  East 
totaled  16.9  million  tons  in  1968,  down 
from  more  than  18  million  tons  in  each  of 
the  2  previous  years.   This  was  44  percent 
of  all  U.S.  grain  exports. 

Japan  is  the  region's  largest  grain 
importer.   That  country  took  12.4  million 
tons  in  1968  of  which  more  than  half  came 
from  the  United  States.   To  meet  the  needs 
of  an  expanding  livestock  industry,  Japan 
is  importing  increasing  quantities  of  corn, 
sorghum,  and  barley.   The  United  States 
has  been  a  principal  supplier,  but  Japan 
has  bought  large  quantities  from  Thailand 
and  South  Africa  and  is  attempting  to 
develop  still  other  alternative  sources. 
India,  the  second  largest  importer,  un- 
loaded 6.1  million  tons  of  grains  last 
year.   The  United  States  exported  4.9  mil- 
lion tons  to  India,  all  under  government 
program.   India  receives  some  grain  donated 
by  Canada  and  Australia.   The  Republic  of 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  are  beginning 
to  import  feedgrains  as  their  livestock 
programs  unfold. 

Imports  of  all  grains  into  the  Far 
East  this  year  may  be  up  a  million  tons 
over  1968.   Imports  of  corn  into  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  South  Korea  are  expected  to  be 
larger.   Japan  may  take  less  sorghum,  but 
India  will  probably  take  more.   Rice  im- 
ports into  Far  Eastern  countries  may  be 
200,000  tons  higher  in  1969.   Imports  of 
wheat  and  flour  will  be  about  the  same  as 
in  1968. 

Exports  of  all  commodities  from  Far 
Eastern  countries  were  an  estimated  $24.1 
billion  in  1968- -up  18  percent  from  the 
year  before.   In  recent  years,  about  30 
percent  of  total  exports  have  consisted  of 
food,  beverages,  and  agricultural  raw 
materials.   Rubber,  tea,  rice,  sugar,  silk, 
jute,  and  coconut  products  are  important 
agricultural  items  exported. 

The  United  States  provides  a  market 
for  about  one-fourth  of  the  region's  total 
exports.   Total  U.S.  imports  from  the  Far 
East  in  1968  were  $6.5  billion,  up  30 
percent  from  1967;  three-fifths  of  the 
total  came  from  Japan.   Agricultural  im- 
ports from  the  region  rose  7  percent  to 
$772  million.   Agricultural  products 


imported  from  the  Philippines  increased 
at  about  the  same  rate  and  reached  $316 
million.   The  principal  gains  in  imports 
from  the  Philippines  were  made  by  coconut 
products;  sugar  imports  declined.   Imports 
of  rubber  from  Malaysia  increased  in  1968 
while  those  from  Indonesia  declined. 
Cashew  nuts  from  India  rose  to  $38  million, 
nearly  4  times  the  value  of  tea  imported 
from  that  country.   Imports  of  tea  from 
Ceylon  declined  in  1968. 

Total  merchandise  imports  by  Far 
Eastern  countries  rose  10  percent  in  1968, 
reaching  an  estimated  $28.3  billion  and 
maintaining  the  unfavorable  trade  balance 
that  has  persisted  for  many  years.   Food, 
beverages,  and  agricultural  raw  materials 
accounted  for  about  30  percent  of  the 
imports;  fibers  and  cereals  were  the  leading 
items . 

U.S.  exports  of  farm  products  to  the 
Far  East  were  valued  at  $2.2  billion  in 
1968,  about  the  same  as  in  1967.   Japan, 
the  leading  commercial  market  for  U.S. 
farm  products,  took  $933  million  in  1968, 
a  gain  of  8  parcent.   Most  of  this  increase 
occurred  in  shipments  of  corn  and  soybeans. 
Agricultural  exports  to  India  fell  sharply 
to  $363  million  as  shipments  of  wheat, 
sorghum,  and  cotton  were  cut  back.   Exports 
of  rice  to  South  Vietnam  were  reduced 
while  those  to  Indonesia  were  increased. 


OCEANIA 

Agricultural  production  in  Australia 
recovered  from  the  drought  of  1967/68  and 
set  a  new  record  in  1968/69.   Harvests  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  rice  reached  new  high 
levels  as  did  the  production  of  wool,  meat, 
and  dairy  products.   Australia  sold  2.4 
million  tons  of  wheat  to  mainland  China 
for  delivery  from  February  1969  to  March 
1970.   Further  sales  in  traditional  mar- 
kets are  expected,  and  although  wheat 
exports  ma;/  reach  a  record  7  million  tons, 
carryover  stocks  will  likely  be  large. 
Production  in  New  Zealand  increased  mod- 
estly in  1968/69.   Production  of  meat, 
wool,  and  milk  increased,  but  exports  of 
wool  and  dairy  products  faced  declining 
prices  in  the  world  markets. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Farm  output  in  Australia  increased  in 
1968/69  over  the  previous  year.   The  gross 
value  of  production  for  1968/69  is  fore- 
cast at  $4.4  billion,  up  17  percent  from 
last  year.   This  gain  reflects  not  only 
higher  export  earnings  from  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  sugar,  wool,  and  meats,  but  also  a 
larger  output  of  the  major  commodities. 
Despite  the  large  production,  prospects 
for  wheat  exports  in  the  1968/69  marketing 
year  are  not  bright.   It  is  doubtful  that 
exports  will  exceed  7  million  tons.   Even 
at  this  level,  carryover  stocks  by  December 
will  be  about  6  million  tons.   Beef  pro- 
duction is  up  about  6  percent,  but  1969 
exports  will  largely  depend  on  U.S.  mar- 
ket limitations. 

The  1968/69  grain  production  is  high- 
lighted by  three  record  crops:  wheat, 
oats,  and  rice.   Although  weather  condi- 
tions favored  most  crops,  wheat  was  pro- 
duced from  a  record  planted  acreage  and 
totaled  about  14.5  million  tons,  or  9 
percent  more  than  the  low  crop  of  1967/68. 

The  rice  harvest  was  at  the  220,000- 
ton  level  and  set  a  new  record  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  season.   Much  of  the 
expanded  production  this  season  arose  from 
newly  irrigated  areas  coming  into  pro- 
duction in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 
Average  yields  approached  7  tons  per  hec- 
tare and  are  believed  to  be  among  the 
highest  in  the  world.   Both  long  and  short 
grain  rice  are  being  grown. 

The  outlook  for  feedgrains  is  vari- 
able.  The  1968/69  crop  was  planted  under 
excellent  growth  conditions,  and  the 
planted  area  was  one-fifth  larger  than  in 
1967/68.   With  favorable  weather  continu- 
ing, a  record  sorghum  crop  of  435,000  tons 
should  be  harvested,  mostly  in  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales.   More  sorghum  was 
planted  in  the  Tipperary  section  of 
Northern  Territory,  but  the  uncertainties 
of  weather  in  that  area  make  it  difficult 
to  forecast  the  production.   Corn  output 
will  be  down  in  Queensland  and  parts  of 
New  South  Wal 3s  because  of  the  dry  weather 


at  planting.  The  oats  crop  totaled  about 
2  million  tons,  almost  triple  the  700,000 
tons  produced  last  season. 

Fruit  harvests  this  year  are  generally 
above  the  1968  crops,  which  were  subject 
to  dry  weather  conditions.   Dried  fruit 
output  was  particularly  depressed  in  1968 
as  the  result  of  the  low  yield  of  grapes, 
due  to  drought  and  saline  conditions,  as 
well  as  larger  diversion  of  grapes  to  wine 
production.   Citrus  crops  are  reported 
almost  70  percent  above  production  in  1968 
season. 

4. 

Forecasts  indicate  a  good  tobacco 
crop  in  1969.   Expanded  acreage  in  both 
New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  plus  high 
yields  in  New  South  Wales  are  expected  to 
result  in  an  output  of  about  14,000  tons, 
the  largest  harvest  since  1964. 

Cotton  production  is  developing 
rapidly.   The  1968/69  crop  is  estimated 
at  36,000  tons,  12  percent  above  last  year 
and  more  than  double  the  1966/67  crop. 
Small  amounts  of  cotton  were  exported  to 
Japan  last  year,  and  larger  surpluses  will 
probably  be  available  for  export  in  1969. 
The  Cotton  Bounty  Scheme  has  been  extended 
through  1971  and  now  applies  to  all  cotton 
production.   Payments  to  producers  during 
the  3-year  period  are  as  follows:   $4.5 
million  for  1969;  $3.4  million  for  1970; 
and  $2.2  million  for  1971.   After  that 
time  the  subsidy  program  is  scheduled  to 
cease.   For  the  1968  crop  the  subsidy 
amounted  to  about  US  6.5  cents  per  pound, 
compared  with  about  15  cents  per  pound  in 
1964. 

The  1968/69  season  has  been  a  good  one 
for  livestock  products.   Total  meat  pro- 
duction will  be  up  about  2  percent.   Out- 
put of  beef  and  veal  will  increase  about  6 
percent;  lamb  and  pork,  about  7  percent 
each;  and  mutton  will  decline  about  12 
percent.   Production  of  most  dairy  pro- 
ducts will  expand  as  fluid  milk  production 
gradually  recovers  from  the  effects  of  dry 
weather  in  1967/68.   Nonfat  dry  milk  is 
the  only  significant  trade  item  expected 
to  decline  in  production  and  exports.   Wool 


production  rose  to  an  extimated  855,000 
tons  (greasy  basis) ,  a  new  high. 

Farmer  purchases  of  superphosphates 
and  nitrogen  continue  under  subsidy  this 
year.   The  $91-per-ton  subsidy  on  nitrogen 
since  1966  has  resulted  in  increased  pro- 
duction of  sugar  and  fruits  and  vegetable 
crops.   The  increased  use  of  fertilizers 
with  resultant  higher  yields  has  reduced 
unit  costs  of  production  in  some  localities. 
Nitrogen  consumption  in  1968  was  estimated 
at  142,000  tons,  or  double  the  amount  used 
by  farmers  in  1965.   Government  subsidy 
payments  to  farmers  on  fertilizers  in 
1968/69  will  total  about  $58  million. 

A  new  wheat  stabilization  scheme  for 
1968/69  through  1972/73  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  Commonwealth  Government,  state  govern- 
ments, and  wheat  federations.   Effective 
December  1,  1968,  the  new  agreement  provides 
for  a  guaranteed  price  to  be  fixed  annually 
on  200  million  bushels  of  wheat  for  export. 
The  price  for  the  1968/69  crop  was  set  at 
US$1.62  per  bushel.   As  in  previous  schemes, 
if  the  export  price  for  wheat  falls  signifi- 
cantly below  the  guaranteed  price  and  if 
funds  are  not  available  in  the  Wheat  Stabi- 
lization Fund  to  meet  the  guaranteed  pay- 
ments for  the  200  million  bushels,  the  set 
price  will  be  paid  to  producers  as  a  subsidy 
from  the  Commonwealth  Treasury. 

Completion  of  road  construction  program 
in  the  Northern  Territory  will  facilitate 
marketing  of  beef  cattle.   The  Commonwealth 
Government  allocated  $6  million  in  1968  to 
extend  the  road  network  an  additional  160 
miles . 

The  Commonwealth  Government  made  $11 
million  available  to  Victorian  farmers  for 
drought  relief  in  1968.   About  $7  million  of 
this  could  be  loaned  at  low  interest  to  far- 
mers for  restocking  herds  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.  In  total,  the  federal  government  has 
provided  $67  million  to  farmers  and  stockmen 
for  drought  relief  in  the  past  3  years. 
Most  of  this  has  been  made  available  to  far- 
mers and  ranchers  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland. 

Increased  land  tax  rebates  have  been 
set  up  for  New  South  Wales  stockmen  for 
1968/69  through  1971/72.   After  that  period 
the  tax  on  land  used  for  grazing  is  expected 
to  be  abolished. 


The  Government  voted  $34  million  in 
1968/69  to  compensate  exporters  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  losses  in  1967/68 
as  the  result  of  currency  devaluation  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
countries.   This  second  allocation  of  funds 
brought  total  assistance  by  the  Government 
to  $99  million.   The  dairy  industry  re- 
ceived $32  million,  or  about  one-third. 
Other  important  export  commodities  com- 
pensated were  canned  fruits,  dried  fruits, 
fresh  apples  and  pears,  and  sugar. 

Some  wool  exporters  were  involved  in 
a  freight  war  which  developed  in  mid- 1968. 
Russian  and  Polish  ships  enroute  to  Europe 
from  delivering  goods  to  North  Vietnam 
made  calls  at  Australian  ports.   The 
Russians  arranged  to  carry  wool  and  other 
nonperishable  farm  products  to  West 
European  ports  at  lower  rates  than  those 
set  by  the  European  Conference  Lines, 
traditional  freighters  in  the  South  Pacific. 
Shippers  involved  in  the  transfer  of  freight 
to  Russian  and  East  European  Lines  were 
few  but  accounted  for  a  sizable  amount  of 
the  wool  shipped  to  European  markets.   In 
an  effort  to  control  the  shipping,  the 
Conference  Lines  enacted  penalty  rates 
for  exporters  who  did  not  sign  agreements 
with  them.   The  higher  Conference  rates 
also  applied  to  perishable  agricultural 
products.   The  European  Conference  Lines 
are  greatly  concerned  by  Russia's  advance 
into  the  shipping  of  the  South  Pacific 
area,  particularly  when  many  West  European 
nations  are  developing  new  ships  to  handle 
cargo  by  the  more  efficient  containeriza- 
tion  method.   The  Australians  are  also 
building  their  own  shipping  line;  they 
hope  to  have  two  modern  freighters  in 
service  by  1971. 

Farm  exports  totaled  $2.1  billion  in 
1967/68  and  are  estimated  at  $2.2  billion 
for  this  year.   Total  exports  for  1967/68 
amounted  to  $3.3  billion,  and  forecasts 
for  1968/69  indicate  that  exports  will 
approach  $4  billion.   In  1967/68  agricul- 
tural exports  accounted  for  64  percent  of 
total  exports,  considerably  below  the 
share  of  recent  years,   Increased  trade 
in  minerals  and  manufactures  has  lessened 
Australia's  dependence  on  agricultural 
exports,  and  in  1968/69  agricultural  ex- 
ports may  drop  below  60  percent  of  the 
total. 


Four-fifths  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
ports this  year  will  be  derived  from  wool, 
wheat,  meat,  and  sugar.   Wheat  generally 
accounts  for  about  one -fifth  of  all  agri- 
cultural exports.   Early  forecasts  indi- 
cate that  wheat  exports  may  total  7  mil- 
lion tons,  or  about  23  percent  above  last 
year.   Chances  of  obtaining  new  markets 
for  wheat  are  not  promising  in  1969  as 
competition  is  keen  and  many  other  wheat- 
growing  countries  have  harvested  good 
crops . 

Wheat  crops  in  both  1967/68  and 
1968/69  have  trended  toward  higher  quality 
grain  with  larger  proportions  grading  as 
hard  wheats.   A  2.4  million-ton  sale  of 
Australian  wheat--the  largest  single  sale- 
was  made  to  mainland  China  in  January. 
Deliveries  will  be  made  from  February  1969 
to  March  1970.   Other  sales  have  been  made 
to  Latin  America  and  Western  Europe.   Fur- 
ther sales  of  wheat  and  flour  are  expected 
to  be  made  to  traditional  markets  in  Japan, 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  and  Ceylon. 
Regardless  of  the  amount  of  wheat  exported 
in  1969,  carryover  stocks  will  be  large, 
probably  about  6  million  tons. 

Farmers  profited  from  a  10, 000- ton 
sale  of  oats  to  Japan  in  early  1969.   This 
could  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  export  mar- 
ket for  Australia.   Should  oats  shipments 
to  Japan  continue  during  the  next  few  sea- 
sons, U.S.  feedgrain  exports  to  Japan  could 
be  faced  with  a  new  form  of  competition. 

The  outlook  for  wool  exports  in 
1968/69  is  better  than  last  year.   Volume 
sales  are  expected  to  increase  about  6 
percent.   Prices  this  season  averaged  US 
52  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  47  cents 
per  pound  last  season. 

U.S.  imports  of  Australian  agricul- 
tural commodities  daring  1968  were  valued 
at  $302  million.   About  two -thirds  of 
this  trade  consisted  of  fresh  and  frozen 
meats.   Australia  was  the  fourth  largest 
supplier  of  U.S.  agricultural  imports. 
U.S.  farm  exports  to  Australia  for  the 
same  period  totaled  $35  million  and  in- 
cluded mainly  tobacco,  oilcake  and  meal, 
cotton,  and  vegetable  oils. 

U.S.  imports  of  meats  from  Australia 
in  1969  will  be  only  slightly  above  the 
234,000  tons  imparted  last  year.   This  is 


due  to  the  restraints  placed  on  meat  ship- 
ments from  Australia  to  the  United  States 
to  avoid  the  invocation  of  quotas. 

U.S.  exports  of  tobacco  leaf  to 
Australia  rose  sharply  to  19.7  million 
pounds  in  1968.   Despite  increased  tobacco 
production  and  domestic  marketing  quotas 
in  Australia  for  1969/70  season,  imports 
will  be  maintained  to  rebuild  stocks  and 
provide  for  increased  consumption. 

Chances  for  U.S.  cotton  exports  to 
maintain  a  long-range  marker,  in  Australia 
are  not  good.   Australian  production, 
rising  sharply  in  recent  years,  is  catch- 
ing up  with  domestic  requirements,  and  a 
surplus  developed  from  the  1967/68  crop. 
A  still  larger  surplus  is  expected  in 
1968/69,  and  imports  will  be  limited  to 
specialty  types  of  cotton  which  may  or  may 
not  be  available  from  the  United  States. 
Australia  sold  10,000  tons  of  cotton  to 
Japan  in  late  1968.   Further  exports  to 
Japan  are  expected  in  1969  and  the  early 
1970' s.  (Mary  E.  Long) 


BURMA 

Agricultural  production  in  Burma 
gained  slightly  in  1968  as  the  rice  crop 
rose  to  8.1  million  tons.   Production  of 
most  other  crops  either  remained  stagnant 
or  declined.   Exports  of  rice  were  only 
335,000  tons,  and  are  not  expected  to  show 
much  improvement  in  1969.   Though  total 
imports  declined,  a  substantial  trade 
deficit  occurred  during  1968. 

General  economic  conditions  in  Burma 
declined  in  1968.  A  population  growth 
rate  of  nearly  2.5  percent  per  year,  com- 
bined with  a  real  GNP  growth  rate  of  less 
than  2  percent,  static  wage  levels,  and  a 
rise  in  retail  prices,  have  led  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  Burmese  level  of  living. 

Further  nationalization  of  the  economy 
without  compensation  was  undertaken  during 
the  year.   Most  sawmills,  movie  theaters, 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  were  taken 
under  government  management.   Mills  pro- 
ducing rice,  flour,  and  edible  oil  were 
already  seminationalized . 

Burma's  second  new  cotton  spinning 
mill  became  fully  operational  during  1968. 


This  plant  doubled  the  spinning  capacity 
of  the  country.   However,  a  shortage  of 
both  locally  grown  and  imported  cotton 
reduced  operations  at  both  plants.   Both 
sown  acreage  and  output  of  cotton  de- 
creased sharply.   Most  of  the  cotton  is 
procured  by  the  government  for  use  in  its 
mills,  but  some  farmers  sell  their  cotton 
to  local  cottage  industries  for  a  higher 
price.   Burma  regularly  exports  a  small 
quantity  of  short  staple  cotton,  but  the 
lower  production  caused  these  exports  to 
decline.   The  government  has  long-range 
plans  to  build  additional  cotton  plants 
so  that  Burma  may  become  self-sufficient 
in  textiles.   Burma  will  likely  continue 
to  import  some  long  staple  cotton. 

Production  of  wheat,  sugarcane,  and 
sesame  seed  declined  during  the  past  year. 
Little  or  no  increase  occurred  in  the  out- 
turn of  pulses,  vegetables,  corn,  and 
rubber.   Only  rice,  millet,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts  gained. 

The  increase  in  the  rice  crop  for 
1968/69  resulted  from  good  weather  con- 
ditions and  from  expanded  IR-8  area. 
Burma  received  above -normal  rainfall; 
this  led  to  larger  yields  from  the  local 
varieties  which  average  1.6  tons  per  hec- 
tare, while  area  planted  declined  slightly. 
Area  planted  to  IR-8  rose  from  2,832  hec- 
tares in  1967  to  around  223,000  hectares 
in  1968,  or  to  about  4  percent  of  total 
paddy  area.   Yields  from  IR-8  are  almost 
double  those  of  local  trice.   The  new 
varieties  contributed  around  625,000  tons, 
or  7.6  percent  of  the  1968/69  crop. 
Burmese  farmers  do  not  like  to  eat  IR-8 
rice,  but  they  willingly  sell  it  to  the 
government.   There  is  no  black  market  for 
IR-8  rice. 

Black  market  prices  for  milled  rice 
in  1968  averaged  nearly  double  the  official 
purchase  price,  whereas  a  year  earlier  they 
ranged  from  2%  to  7  times  the  official 
level.   Surpluses  from  the  current  crop  and 
lack  of  storage  facilities  have  forced  the 
farmer  to  sell  to  the  government,  bringing 
the  black  market  price  down.,   The  quality 
of  black  market  rice  is  often  superior  to 
that  available  in  state  retail  stores, 
since  the  farmer  retains  his  higher  quality 
rice  for  personal  consumption  or  for  the 
black  market.   Burma's  rice  exports,  handled 
solely  by  the  government,  have  declined 


sharply  in  recent  years.   The  government 
announced  that  its  purchase  price  to  the 
farmer  for  the  1968/69  crop  would  remain 
unchanged  from  the  low  level  of  $35  per 
ton  paid  the  previous  season,  giving 
farmers  little  incentive  to  sell  their  rice 
to  the  government.   The  average  export 
price  from  Burma  in  1967  approximated  $117 
per  ton.   This  compares  to  average  export 
prices  of  $176  per  ton  from  the  United 
States  and  Thailand.   Reasons  for  the  lower 
price  for  Burmese  rice  are  its  low  quality 
and  its  high  rate  of  brokens  when  milled. 
Local  varieties  have  a  standard  broken  rate 
of  35  percent;  IR-8  is  showing  over  50  per- 
cent brokens. 

Exports  of  rice  decreased  from  an  al- 
ready low  level  of  600,000  tons  in  calendar 
1967  to  335,000  tons  last  year.   The  export 
prediction  for  1969  is  for  450,000  tons. 
This  includes  130,000  tons  that  Burma  was 
unable  to  sell  in  1968.   Burma  defaulted 
on  about  100,000  tons  of  its  rice  export 
commitments  in  May  1968.   Unexpected  pro- 
curement of  rice  by  the  government  in 
August  and  September  made  160,000  tons 
available  for  export  at  that  time.   How- 
ever, most  purchasers  had  made  other 
arrangements  to  obtain  the  needed  rice, 
and  the  prices  quoted  by  Burma  were  rela- 
tively high  in  view  of  the  dropping  world 
prices.   Burma  was  able  to  market  only 
30,000  tons  of  that  surplus.   The  success 
of  rice  collections  late  in  the  season 
was  probably  the  reason  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  raise  its  purchase  price  to 
farmers;  similar  success  this  year  could 
mean  even  higher  exports  than  now  pre- 
dicted . 

Burma's  foreign  trade  declined  sharply 
in  1968.   Exports  showed  the  sixth  consecu- 
tive annual  decline,  reaching  only  $94.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1968  (ended  September 
30).   Imports  also  declined,  falling  to 
$143  million,   A  deficit  of  $43.5  million 
in  the  balance  of  trade  was  a  departure 
from  the  usual  pattern;  in  most  years  Burma 
managed  to  balance  its  merchandise  trade. 

Rice  accounted  for  only  40  percent  of 
the  total  exports,  down  from  54  percent  in 
1967  and  75  percent  10  years  ago.   Exports 
of  pulses,  oilcakes,  minerals,  and  cotton 
also  declined.   Of  the  seven  most  important 
export  products,  only  teak  and  rubber  ex- 
ports rose.   The  cutback  in  imports  has 


further  reduced  the  supply  of  consumer 
goods  and  their  availability  in  government- 
operated  retail  outlets.   With  less  of 
these  items  available  not  only  at  official 
outlets  but  even  through  unofficial  chan- 
nels at  higher  prices,  farmers  have  be- 
come less  willing  to  sell  their  rice  at 
the  low  government-controlled  price. 
Trade  of  both  rice  and  consumer  goods 
through  unofficial  channels  continues  to 
flourish. 

U.S.  imports  from  Burma  in  1968  were 
about  $1  million  against  exports  to  Burma 
of  over  $10  million.   We  shipped  mostly 
machinery  and  transport  equipment  to  Burma, 
but  fertilizer  became  more  important  in 
1968  because  it  is  needed  for  use  with 
IR-8  rice.   There  have  been  no  significant 
U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Burma  since 
shipments  of  soybean  oil  in  1964  and  1966 
to  meet  temporary  shortages.  (Diane  B. 
Ellison) 


CEYLON 
The  drive  to  produce  more  food  and 
moi/e  nearer  self-sufficiency  was  favored 
by  good  rainfall  and  the  ensuing  record 
crops  of  rice,  corn,  and  vegetables. 
Agricultural  production  gained  10  percent 
in  1968.   The  production  of  rice  climbed  17 
percent,  partly  because  high-yielding 
varieties  were  planted  on  about  half  the 
area.   Imports  of  rice  dropped  to  310,000 
tons  in  1968  and  will  likely  be  less  in 
the  current  year.   Exports  of  tea  and 
rubber  remained  about  the  same  in  1968, 
but  exports  of  coconut  products  increased. 
Since  Ceylon's  exports  have  been  relatively 
stable  in  recent  years,  the  reduced  for- 
eign exchange  outlay  for  food  imports  has 
caused  an  improvement  in  the  government's 
financial  position.   Programs  to  expand 
the  use  of  improved  inputs  resulted  in 
larger  imports  of  fertilizer,  tractors, 
and  other  farm  supplies  in  the  last  2 
years.   Subsidies  for  using  improved  seeds 
and  fertilizer  have  also  caused  an  increase 
in  the  production  of  corn,  peanuts,  pota- 
toes, and  other  subsidiary  food  crops. 

This  year,  GNP  is  expected  to  grow 
faster  than  in  1968.   Industrial  output 
increased  rapidly  in  1968,  particularly 
rubber  tires,  cement,  steel,  and  processed 
foods.   A  new  petroleum  refinery  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  operating  in  1969,  and  a 


fertilizer  plant  is  planned  for  completion 
by  1972.   The  textile  industry  expanded, 
and  exports  of  cotton  garments  to  the  USSR 
bolstered  sales.   Completion  of  the  new 
Katunayoke  Airport  near  Colombo,  with 
Canadian  assistance,  raised  hopes  of 
developing  a  flourishing  tourist  trade  and 
lowering  airfreight  costs. 

The  cropped  area  reached  1.8  million 
hectares  in  1968,  about  400,000  hectares 
more  than  a  decade  earlier.   Ceylon's  rice 
production  increased  from  964,000  tons  in 
1966  to  1,342,000  tons  in  1968.   Improved 
farming  practices  contributed  to  higher 
yields  in  traditional  rice-growing  areas 
and  on  new  irrigated  fields  in  the  Gal  Oya 
Valley.   Corn  production  jumped  from  10,000 
tons  in  1965  to  17,000  tons  in  1968  because 
more  hybrid*"seed  was  used  in  irrigated 
areas  .   The  "Grow  More  Food  Campaign"  also 
contributed  to  larger  production  of  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  root  crops.   The  harvest  of 
coconuts  returned  to  normal  because  of 
greater  use  of  fertilizer  and  more  favor- 
able weather. 

Tea  production  increased  from  219,000 
tons  in  1967  to  225,000  tons  in  1968  owing 
to  ample  rainfall  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year.   Rubber  production  continued 
upward  in  1968  as  more  of  the  recently 
planted  high-yielding  trees  came  into  pro- 
duction.  Rubber  output  climbed  to  a  new 
record- -over  150,000  tons.   Efforts  to 
reduce  the  dependence  upon  imports  caused 
production  of  chillies  and  onions  to  in- 
crease considerably  in  northern  Ceylon. 
The  production  of  spices  increased  by  over 
10  percent  in  1968,  partly  because  of  the 
growing  local  demand  for  flavoring  rice 
dishes  and  bakery  products.   Programs  to 
encourage  the  development  of  new  export 
crops  through  a  30-percent  bonus  payment 
contributed  to  larger  production  of  tobacco 
and  some  tropical  crops  in  the  last  2  years. 

Support  prices  for  paddy  rice  were 
increased  slightly  to  $120  per  ton  in  1967, 
and  a  fertilizer  subsidy  of  50  percent  was 
provided.   Open  market  prices  have  been 
considerably  above  the  support  price  for 
rice  since  December  1966.   The  area  planted 
in  rice  increased  from  567,000  million  hec- 
tares in  1966  to  688,000  hectares  in  1967. 
Improved  varieties  developed  for  Ceylon, 
especially  H-4  and  H-7,  are  now  used  on 
over  45  percent  of  the  area  planted  in  rice. 


This  growing  popularity  has  spurred  demand 
for  fertilizer  and  farm  machinery. 

The  import  of  about  4,000  tractors 
in  1967  was  followed  by  large  imports  in 

1968.  Most  of  the  $20  million  worth  of 
fertilizer  imported  in  1967  was  received 
through  West  European  loans.   In  1968 
Ceylon  received  $62  million  in  commodity 
aid  loans,  mostly  from  members  of  the 
Colombo  Plan.   Plans  to  divert  water  from 
the  Mahaweli  River  to  irrigate  an  additional 
80,000  hectares  in  the  dry  zone  of  northern 
Ceylon  are  expected  to  push  the  area  of 
farmland  to  2.0  million  hectares  by  1971. 

Ceylon's  total  imports  are  estimated 
at  $400  million  in  1968.   After  peaking 
at  693,000  tons  in  1966,  rice  imports  de- 
clined to  about  310,000  tons  last  year. 
A  further  decline  to  about  250,000  tons  is 
likely  in  1969,  because  farmers  plan  to 
increase  their  production  again  by  at 
least  15  percent.   Most  of  the  cutback  in 
Ceylon's  rice  imports  in  the  last  2  years 
reflected  a  drastic  reduction  in  arrivals 
from  Burma.   Imports  of  high  quality  rice 
from  Thailand  were  up  last  year,  but  rice 
from  Burma  declined  from  300,353  tons  in 
1966  to  only  90,433  tons  in  1967  and  fell 
even  further  in  1968.   The  shortage  of 
rice  available  for  shipment  from  Burma  in 
the  last  2  years  spurred  Ceylon's  plains  to 
boost  domestic  rice  output  and  to  import 
more  wheat  flour,  mostly  under  concessional 
terms  from  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  rice  from  mainland  China 
in  1968  were  again  about  200,000  tons, 
but  only  150,000  tons  of  Chinese  rice  are 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  1969.   On  January  7, 

1969,  Ceylon  and  mainland  China  agreed  to 
renew  the  rubber-for-rice  trade  agreement 
of  November  1967,  but  the  quantity  of  rice 
involved  was  lowered  by  50,000  tons. 
Chinese  rice  shipped  to  Ceylon  will  be 
priced  at  $125  per  ton.   Ceylon  will  send 
75,000  tons  of  rubber  to  mainland  China  at 
5  U.S.  cents  per  pound  above  the  prevailing 
rubber  prices  in  Singapore.   The  Chinese 
usually  take  about  half  of  Ceylon's  rubber 
exports.   Besides  rubber  and  rice,  the 
agreement  includes  the  shipment  of  coconut 
oil,  copra,  and  other  raw  materials  from 
Ceylon  and  imports  of  Chinese  textiles, 
chillies,  and  pulses.   Imports  of  pulses 
and  chillies  from  India  increased  in  1968. 


The  new  flour  mill--Ceylon'  s  first- 
began  operating  in  Colombo' s  harbor  area 
in  December  1968.   Because  of  lower  trans- 
portation costs,  most  wheat  imports  will 
come  from  Australia.   The  mill  will  process 
about  70,000  tons  of  imported  wheat  in  1969 
to  produce  50,000  tons  of  flour,  about  10 
percent  of  Ceylon's  needs. 

Australia  supplies  Ceylon  with  about 
150,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  annually  with 
the  rice  ration  reduced  by  half.   After 
December  1966  demand  for  imported  wheat 
flour  grew  rapidly.   Rather  than  sell  4 
pounds  of  rice  weekly  to  each  ration  card- 
holder at  subsidized  prices,  the  Ceylon 
Government  decided  to  give  2  pounds  of 
rice  free  each  week.   Since  the  rice  dis- 
tributed to  ration  cardholders  was  im- 
ported, the  need  for  imported  rice  declined. 
Substitution  of  wheat  flour  for  rice 
accelerated  in  1967  and  continued  strong 
in  1968. 

Imports  of  Italian  wheat  flour  in 
1968  were  less  than  one-third  the  151,000 
tons  imported  in  1967,  because  barter 
trading  of  coconut  oil  for  wheat  flour 
ended.   Shipments  of  West  German  and  French 
wheat  flour  to  Ceylon  were  down  last  year. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Ceylon 
jumped  from  $5.9  million  in  1967  to  $18.8 
million  in  1968,  mostly  because  of  larger 
shipments  of  wheat  flour.   Exports  of 
corn,  tobacco,  seeds,  and  processed  foods 
accounted  for  most  of  the  remaining  in- 
crease.  Through  P.L.  480  the  United  States 
sent  to  Ceylon  about  215,000  metric  tons 
of  wheat  flour  valued  at  about  $18  million. 
Ceylon  became  the  leading  export  outlet 
for  American  wheat  flour  last  year,  and 
large  shipments  of  flour  to  Ceylon  are 
likely  in  1969. 

Agricultural  commodities  accounted 
for  96  percent  of  Ceylon's  exports  last 
year.   Smaller  foreign  exchange  earnings 
from  tea  caused  total  exports  to  decline 
slightly  from  $339  million  in  1967. 
Higher  prices  and  larger  exports  of  pack- 
aged ready-to-use  tea  are  expected  in  1969. 
Tea  again  accounted  for  three- fifths  of 
Ceylon's  exports  as  prices  recovered  in 
late  1968  from  depressed  levels  earlier 
that  year.   The  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States  combined  took  half  of  Ceylon's  tea 


last  year.   Exports  of  tea  to  Australia, 
South  Africa,  and  Canada  were  steady  in 
the  last  2  years,  as  competition  from 
African  producers  intensified. 

Exports  of  rubber  to  mainland  China 
held  steady  while  those  to  Europe  and 
North  America  rose  and  prices  were  higher, 
Higher  prices  also  caused  the  value  of 
exports  of  coconut  products  to  increase. 
Exports  of  nontraditional  products  in- 
creased in  1968  and  further  gains  are  ex- 
pected in  1969.  (John  B.  Parker,  Jr.) 


HONG  KONG 

Hong  Kong's  economy,  after  major 
adjustments  in  1967,  continued  to  expand 
in  1968.   The  gross  national  product  for 
1968  is  expected  to  be  above  the  $2.4 


last  half  of  the  year.   Imports  for  the 
year  reached  only  314,000  tons,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  quantity  imported  in  1967. 
About  half  of  the  Colony's  rice  imports 
usually  comes  from  Thailand.   The  United 
States  supplied  about  40,000  tons  of  rice 
in  1967  and  in  1968.   Hong  Kong's  imports 
of  rice  from  mainland  China  were  about 
100,000  tons  in  1968,  higher  than  in  1967 
but  low  compared  with  previous  years. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  in  1968  reached 
196,000  tons.  The  United  States  maintained 
its  position  as  the  number  one  supplier  as 
imports  from  this  source  rose  to  more  than 
70,000  tons,  nearly  double  the  1967  level. 
Pakistan  and  Tanganyika  were  the  other  two 
major  suppliers  of  cotton  to  Hong  Kong. 

Wheat  imports  in  1968  totaled  155,000 
tons,  up  about  30  percent.   As  in  past 


billion  reached  in  1967.   Per  capita  income  years  Australia  supplied  the  bulk  of  the 


rose  moderately  to  $573  in  1967.   Tourism, 
Hong  Kong's  second  largest  source  of  in- 
come, increased  16  percent  in  1968.   Tour- 
ism revenue  was  estimated  at  $186  million 
in  1967.   The  Colony  imported  record  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  corn,  and  cotton  in  1968. 
Rice  imports  declined,  but  those  from  the 
United  States  again  exceeded  40,000  tons. 

The  textile  industry  remains  the 
mainstay  of  the  economy.   It  employs  40 
percent  of  the  Colony' s  total  labor  force 
and  accounts  for  50  percent  of  its  domes- 
tic exports.   Cotton  spinning  mills  are 
now  operating  some  767,000  spindles.   The 
value  of  textile  exports  in  1968  was  17 
percent  above  the  previous  year. 

Imports  of  all  commodities  totaled  an 
estimated  $2.1  billion  in  1968,  up  13  per- 
cent.  In  recent  years,  imports  of  food, 
beverages,  and  agricultural  raw  materials 
have  increased  sharply,  and  in  1968  they 


market- -some  100,000  tons.   The  remainder 
was  shared  equally  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Corn  imports  reached  142,000  tons  in 
1968,  more  than  50  percent  above  1967. 
Thailand  is  the  major  supplier.   Ten  thou- 
sand tons  came  from  Cambodia,  but  none 
from  the  United  States.   Japan  and  Canada 
are  the  largest  suppliers  of  wheat  flour. 
Flour  imports  last  year  were  slightly 
above  the  40,000  tons  imported  in  1967, 
but  imports  are  trending  downward,  as  local 
flour  mills  strive  for  a  larger  share  of 
their  local  market. 

Imports  of  slaughter  cattle  increased 
in  1968,  but  imports  of  live  hogs  were 
about  the  same.   Mainland  China  is  the 
principal  supplier. 

The  Colony  is  an  important  cash  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  farm  products.   U.S.  agri- 


reached  a  high  of  $576  million.   Food  alone  cultural  exports  to  Hong  Kong  were  $72 
constituted  85  percent  of  these  imports.     million  in  1968,  up  $11  million  from  1967. 
Imports  from  the  mainland  rose  an  estimated  Raw  cotton  and  rice  are  the  principal  items. 
5  percent  above  the  previous  year.   MainlandFresh  and  frozen  poultry  meat  is  gaining 


China,  traditionally  the  major  supplier  of 
agricultural  products  to  Hong  Kong,  pro- 
vided 45  percent  of  the  total .   Live 
animals  and  meats  accounted  for  more  than 
one-third  of  all  agricultural  imports  from 
China. 

With  stocks  of  rice  at  a  high  level 
early  in  1968,  imports  were  cut  back  in  the 


in  importance.  So  also  are  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, notably  fresh  oranges 

Total  exports  in  1968  are  estimated 
at  $1.7  billion  as  compared  with  $1.5 
billion  in  1967.   Hong  Kong  exported  50,000 
tons  of  wheat  flour  to  Indonesia  nearly 
double   the  amount  exported  in  1967. 
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Hong  Kong's  expanding  economic  devel- 
opment gives  promise  of  a  continued  strong 
market  for  agricultural  commodities.   Im- 
ports of  rice  and  raw  cotton  from  the 
United  States  will  probably  be  down  this 
year  from  the  relatively  high  levels  of 
1967  and  1968.   Increased  imports  of  U.S. 
citrus  fruits,  wheat,  frozen  poultry,  ani- 
mal feeds,  and  processed  foods  should  par- 
tially offset  the  decline  in  imports  of 
rice  and  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States. 
U.S.  wheat  continues  to  find  a  larger  mar- 
ket in  the  Colony,  as  local  flour  mill 
personnel  become  more  aware  of  the  types 
of  U.S.  wheat  available  and  their  uses. 
(Charles  E.  Goode) 


INDIA 

Improvement  in  India's  food  situation 
continued  as  it  became  apparent  that  the 
1968/69  foodgrain  crop  would  at  least  equal 
the  bumper  1967/68  crop  estimated  at  95.6 
million  tons.   Good  harvests  of  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  and  corn  should  offset 
smaller  crops  of  sorghums  and  millets. 
Foodgrain  imports  declined  from  8.8  million 
tons  in  1967  to  6.0  million  tons  in  1968, 
and  imports  this  year  will  probably  con- 
tinue at  the  lower  level.   India's  total 
imports  declined  to  $2.5  billion  in  1968, 
mostly  because  of  smaller  grain  imports. 
Exports  climbed  to  $1.8  billion  last  year 
and  India's  balance  of  payments  improved. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  India's  grain 
imports  came  from  the  United  States  through 
P.L.  480.   The  remainder  was  largely 
donated  by  Canada  and  Australia.   Imports 
of  about  $300  million  worth  of  fertilizer 
for  the  second  successive  year  provided 
over  60  percent  of  the  2.4  million  nutrient 
tons  of  fertilizer  distributed  in  1968/69. 
Imports  of  fertilizer  from  the  United 
States  were  again  over  $100  million  in 
1968. 

GNP  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1969,  is  estimated  at  $45.3  billion,  up 
3.9  percent  over  1967/68.   Demand  for  most 
Indian  manufactured  products  increased 
significantly  in  1968,  after  2  years  of 
stagnation.   Output  in  the  textile  indus- 
try increased  about  10  percent.   This  led 
the  way  for  a  total  growth  in  industry 
exceeding  5  percent.   Output  of  some  con- 
sumer durables  and  farm  supplies  grew 
even  faster  than  textiles,  but  metals 


gained  little.   The  output  of  automobiles, 
electrical  appliances,  radios,  and  bicy- 
cles increased  sharply  as  easier  credit 
and  new  import  restrictions  stimulated 
consumer  buying  of  Indian  products.   This 
season's  good  harvest  should  cause  more 
of  a  rise  in  the  demand  for  consumer  goods 
than  did  the  bumper  1967/68  crop.   Wheat 
farmers  who  planted  high-yielding  varieties 
prospered,  and  bank  deposits  in  northern 
India  increased  sharply.   Their  additional 
income  spurred  the  demand  for  further 
investment  in  agricultural  inputs,  par- 
ticularly fertilizer,  seed,  and  machinery. 
Plans  were  announced  in  1968  to  construct 
large  new  fertilizer  plants  at  Vizakhpatnam 
and  Madras.   Although  domestic  output  of 
fertilizer  has  doubled  in  4  years,  it  is 
still  behind  target.   New  plants  for  pro- 
ducing nitrogen  fertilizer  and  new  phos- 
phate discoveries  in  Rajasthan  may  enable 
India  to  produce  1  million  nutrient  tons 
of  fertilizer  in  1969,  compared  with  about 
650,000  tons  in  1968.' 

Tractors  are  eagerly  sought  by  larger 
farmers  who  earn  money  from  customwork 
done  for  smaller  farmers.   Some  14,000 
farm  tractors  will  be  assembled  in  India 
in  1969,  and  imports  are  to  be  continued. 
The  number  of  tractors  used  on  Indian  farms 
may  rise  to  100,000  by  early  1970.   Tractors 
are  used  to  plow  more  than  half  the  wheat 
area  planted  in  high-yielding  varieties. 
Farmers  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  Punjab,  and 
Haryana  own  about  half  of  the  tractors  in 
India,  with  the  heaviest  concentration 
within  200  miles  of  New  Delhi.   Tractors 
are  still  very  scarce  in  eastern  India, 
and  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  crop- 
land is  cultivated  with  them.   The  need 
for  tractors  still  exceeds  the  supply  and 
imports  of  a  record  15,000  farm  tractors 
are  scheduled  for  1969. 

Production  of  milled  rice  during  the 
1968/69  season  is  estimated  at  40  million 
tons.   The  harvest  in  Andhra  Pradesh  suf- 
fered from  drought,  but  this  was  offset  by 
higher  yields  in  Bihar,  West  Bengal,  and 
Uttar  Pradesh.   Use  of  more  fertilizer  and 
high-yielding  varieties  boosted  yields. 
The  area  planted  in  high-yielding  varieties 
exceeded  3.6  million  hectares  in  1968/69, 
up  more  than  40  percent.   Two  of  the  most 
popular  new  varieties  are  ADT-27  and  IRRI-5. 
Total  area  planted  to  rice  was  37  million 
hectares. 
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India:   Supply  of  foodgrains,  July-June  1966/67  through  1968/69 


Grain 

1966/67 

. 

1967/68 

"     1968/69 

1/ 

:- 

30.4 

11.4 

24.1 

8.3 

•  -Mj 

.11 

ion  metric  ton; 
37.9 
16.6 
28.9 
12.2 

40.0 
18.0 
27.5 
11.8 

. 

Total  foodgrain 

production. . : 

74.2 
9.4 

95.6 

8.1 

97.3 
5.7 

: 

83.6 

103.7 

103.0 

1/  Preliminary. 

Source:   Ministry  of  Food  and  Agriculture,  G0I,  Agricultural  Attache  Reports,  and 
ERS  estimates. 


Poor  rainfall  during  the  summer  in 
some  areas  of  central  India  caused  a  smaller 
harvest  of  coarse  grains.   The  harvest  of 
grain  sorghums  was  about  600,000  tons  be- 
low the  record  10.1  million-ton  crop  in 
1967;  the  bajra  crop  was  down  about  1  mil- 
lion tons.   The  corn  crop,  however,  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  the  plantings  of 
hybrid  seed  spread  to  new  areas.   A  record 
corn  crop  of  over  6.5  million  tons  helped 
to  offset  the  decline  in  production  of 
small  millets. 

The  rabi  (winter)  crops  suffered  from 
lack  of  rain  in  December,  but  relief  came 
the  next  month  with  ample  rainfall  and 
irrigation  water.   The  area  planted  in 
high-yielding  varieties  of  wheat  jumped 
to  4.0  million  hectares  in  1968/69.   On 
about  one- fourth  of  the  total  area  planted 
in  wheat,  the  high-yielding  varieties  are 
expected  to  account  for  about  half  of 
India's  total  production  this  season.   The 
use  of  fertilizer  and  other  improved 
methods  on  irrigated  land  where  the  high- 
yielding  varieties  were  planted  contri- 
buted to  the  successful  crop.   The  mini- 
mum procurement  price  of  76  rupees  per  100 
kilograms  ($2.76  per  bushel)  continues  to 
provide  Indian  farmers  with  an  incentive 
to  increase  their  yields  through  improved 
inputs.   Wheat  production  this  spring 
could  be  1.5  million  tons  above  the  16.6 
million  ton  crop  harvested  in  1968.   The 
harvests  of  barley  and  chickpeas  in  1968/69 


may  be  lower  than  the  high  levels  recorded 
last  season. 

The  timing  of  monsoon  rainfall  in 
western  India  was  less  favorable  in  1968, 
and  the  cotton  and  peanut  crops  suffered. 
Cotton  production  fell  slightly  to  1.1 
million  tons.   Peanut  production  declined 
moderately  to  about  5  million  tons.   The 
production  of  sugarcane  in  1968/69  will 
be  about  115  million  tons  compared  with 
97  million  tons  in  1967/68.   Higher  pro- 
curement prices  contributed  to  the  rise. 
Demand  for  sugar  as  a  sweetener  of  bever- 
ages and  an  ingredient  in  candy  and  bakery 
products  is  increasing. 

More  attention  is  being  focused  on 
export  crops  since  the  critical  shortage 
of  foodgrains  has  eased.   Tea  production 
increased  to  400,000  tons  in  1968,  and 
this  year's  crop  will  likely  show  a  slight 
gain.   The  harvest  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
in  early  1969  is  expected  to  be  at  least 
25  percent  above  the  previous  crop.   Floods 
along  the  Brahmaputra  in  early  1968  reduced 
this  season's  jute  crop  to  only  871,000 
tons. 

Production  of  pulses,  potatoes, 
bananas,  soybeans,  and  deciduous  fruits 
increased  sharply  in  1968,  but  the  output 
of  coffee  and  castor  beans  declined. 
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Wholesale  prices  of  wheat  declined  in 
1968  although  they  remained  at  levels  that 
were  double  the  world  market  price.   Prices 
for  pulses  declined  early  in  the  year,  and 
the  increase  during  the  summer  was  less 
than  during  the  previous  season.   Prices 
for  peanuts  and  vegetable  oils  trended 
up  during  the  past  year.   Food  prices 
stabilized  in  1968  after  more  than  dou- 
bling in  the  previous  10  years. 

Per  capita  production  of  foodgrains 
in  1967/68  was  slightly  below  the  187 
kilograms  per  person  reported  in  1960/61 
when  it  reached  a  record.   The  daily 
caloric  intake  increased  in  1968  to  a 
level  of  almost  2,200  per  capita  from 
about  2,050  calories  in  1966.   Rice  still 
accounts  for  over  30  percent  of  the 
Indian  caloric  intake  although  the  share 
contributed  by  wheat  has  increased 
sharply. 

The  number  of  fair  price  shops  fell 
to  137,000  in  1968  from  153,000  a  year 
earlier.   At  the  beginning  of  1968  about 
31  million  people  were  covered  by  statu- 
tory rationing  and  245  million  by  infor- 
mal rationing.   Total  distribution  of 
foodgrains  through  government  outlets 
dropped  off  2  million  tons  in  1968  to  the 
11-million-ton  level. 

The  Food  Corporation  of  India  ex- 
panded its  operations  in  1968;  it  under- 
took a  greater  role  in  the  storage  and 
distribution  of  foodgrains,  vegetable 
oils,  and  food  processing.   The  Corpora- 
tion began  producing  Bal  Ahar,  a  rice 
protein  food  for  children,  and  certain 
canned  foods.   The  organization  will 
handle  most  of  the  distribution  of  im- 
ported grain  except  in  the  State  of 
Maharashtra  were  it  does  not  yet  operate. 

In  some  years  over  half  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  grains  is  handled  by  state 
governments  in  India.   Zonal  arrangements 
continued  to  regulate  the  flow  of  grains 
between  different  states,  although  some 
changes  occurred  in  the  food  zones  in 
northern  India.   The  elimination  of  re- 
strictions on  the  movement  of  wheat  from 
the  Punjab  and  Haryana  to  Delhi  and 
Himachel  Pradesh  in  March  1968  enabled 
Delhi  to  switch  from  imported  wheat  to 
domestic  supplies.   Madhya  Pradesh  re- 
moved restrictions  on  shipments  of  grains 
in  early  1969. 


Wheat  imports  declined  from  6.5  mil- 
lion tons  in  1967  to  about  5  million  tons 
in  1968.   Slightly  larger  wheat  imports 
are  anticipated  in  1969.   The  United  States 
sent  about  4.1  million  tons  of  wheat  to 
India  in  1968  compared  with  4.6  million 
tons  a  year  earlier.   Indian  imports  of 
Australian  wheat  in  1968  were  down  to 
about  205,000  tons,  less  than  one-third 
the  1967  level.   Imports  of  Canadian  wheat 
in  1968  were  slightly  less  than  the  800,000 
tons  imported  in  1967.   Shipments  of  408,000 
tons  of  Canadian  wheat  to  India  in  early 
1969  have  been  scheduled.   India's  imports 
of  sorghums  from  the  United  States  under 
P.L.  480  declined  from  1.9  million  tons 
in  1967  to  about  half  a  million  tons  in 
1968,  and  imports  of  the  same  level  are 
anticipated  in  early  1969. 

The  uptrend  in  imports  of  vegetable 
oils  and  tallow  should  resume  in  1969. 
Imports  of  U.S.  soybean  oil  in  1968  were 
only  half  the  1967  level  because  of  a  lag 
in  P.L.  480  arrangements. 

Imports  of  cotton  continued  at  high 
levels  in  1968  after  a  marked  rise  in  1967. 
Larger  imports  of  extra- long  staple  cotton 
from  the  U.A.R.  and  the  Sudan  offset  smaller 
U.S.  shipments.   Imports  of  raw  cashew  nuts 
from  Africa  increased  last  year,  because 
of  the  growing  export  demand  for  shelled 
cashew  nuts. 

Arrivals  of  rice  at  Indian  ports  in 
1969  may  reach  500,000  tons  after  declin- 
ing to  about  470,000  tons  in  1968.   Im- 
ports of  an  estimated  100,000  tons  of  rice 
from  the  United  States  under  P.L.  480  and 
continued  purchases  of  rice  from  Asian 
exporters  are  expected  to  cause  slightly 
larger  imports  in  1969.   More  rice  prob- 
ably will  be  imported  from  Burma  in  ex- 
change for  Indian  manufactures. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  India 
declined  sharply  to  $363  million  in  1968. 
Exports  of  wheat  were  down  from  $284  million 
in  1967  to  $236  million,  while  those  of 
grain   sorghums  fell  from  $92  million  to  $22 
million.   A  lag  in  arrangements  for  sending 
2.3  million  tons  of  wheat  to  India  in  late 
1968  left  most  of  the  shipments  scheduled 
for  1969.   The  delivery  price  for  U.S.  wheat 
in  Bombay  is  still  less  than  that  for  wheat 
from  major  wheat-growing  areas  in  India. 
Since  fair  price  shops  sell  wheat  at  low 
fixed  prices,  the  shops  in  port  cities 
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have  continued  to  rely  on  imported  wheat 
while  interior  cities  have  switched  to 
domestic  supplies.   Exports  of  U.S.  cotton 
to  India  fell  to  about  $35  million  in 
1968.   Managers  of  some  textile  mills 
found  it  easier  no  obtain  cotton  through 
favorable  credit  arrangements  from  local 
suppliers  than  to  pay  cash  for  U.S.  cot- 
ton imported  under  P.L.  430.   Also,  some 
textile  mills  have  arranged  to  obtain 
cotton  from  the  Sudan  and  East  Africa 
by  bartering  textiles  for  raw  cotton. 
Exports  of  U.S.  vegetable  oils  and  tallow 
to  India  in  1968  declined  sharply,  but  a 
recovery  is  likely  this  year. 

India's  total  agricultural  exports 
last  year  leveled  somewhat  above  the  $616 
million  recorded  in  1967.   Tea  exports 
were  about  the  same  at  $252  million,  but 
exports  of  pulses  and  processed  foods 
increased  sharply.   Cotton  exports  de- 
clined slightly  and  jute  exports  were 
less  than  half  the  1967  level.   Larger 
shipments  of  cashew  nuts,  walnuts,  and 
mango  juice  caused  a  marked  rise  in  the 
value  of  horticultural  exports.   Exports 
of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  spices  held  at 
about  the  1967  level  when  modest  gains 
occurred.   Exports  of  peanut  oilcake  were 
about  one- fourth  higher  than  in  1967  when 
569,000  tons  were  exported.   Exports  of 
hides  and  skins  declined,  but  export  sales 
of  shoes  and  leather  products  increased. 
(John  B.  Parker,  Jr.) 


During  the  year,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  concessional  sales  of  300,000 
tons  of  rice.   Indonesia  is  requesting 
350,000  tons  in  1969.   Total  rice  imports 
in  1968  were  about  600,000  tons,  and  they 
are  not  expected  to  go  quite  as  high  this 
year.   To  ease  consumer  demand  for  rice, 
Indonesia  also  hopes  to  get  300,000  tons 
or  more  of  wheat  flour,  up  substantially 
from  the  167,000  tons  programed  for  1968. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  1960's  imports 
of  flour  ranged  from  a  high  of  110,000 
metric  tons  in  1961  to  32,000  tons  in  1965. 
Australia  was  the  principal  supplier.   Others 
included  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore.   In  search 
of  another  rice  substitute,  Indonesia  ac- 
cepted 131,000  tons  of  bulgur  under  P.L. 
480  in  1968  and  added  these  supplies  to 
the  ration  for  government  workers.   No 
additional  supply  was  requested  for  1969. 

The  important  textile  industry,  pres- 
sured by  a  wave  of  cheap  imports,  was  saved 
by  steep  tariff  increases  in  1968.   This 
action,  combined  with  the  arrival  of  sub- 
stantial shipments  of  U.S.  cotton  and  yarn, 
permitted  the  mills  to  expand  operation 
more  nearly  to  capacity.   The  repair  and 
improvement  of  many  mills  and  the  opening 
of  a  new  one  with  30,000  spindles,  increased 
cotton  consumption  requirements  sharply  in 
1968.   This  year,  Indonesia  has  requested 
some  200,000  bales  of  raw  cotton,  up  around 
20  percent  from  1968.   Shipment  of  some 
yarn  processed  in  the  United  States  also 
was  being  considered. 


INDONESIA 

Inflation  continues  to  be  a  major 
economic  problem  in  Indonesia,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  in  prices  eased  in  1968. 
Most  of  the  1968  inflationary  movement 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
Meanwhile,  agriculture,  which  generates 
more  than  half  the  national  income,  earns 
70  percent  of  the  foreign  exchange,  and 
supports  almost  two-thirds  of  the  people, 
had  an  outstanding  year.   Production  was 
6  percent  above  the  1967  level. 

Rice  output  in  1968  increased  9  per- 
cent to  a  record  15.6  million  tons  of 
conventional  paddy.   This  sharply  con- 
trasted with  that  of  1967  which  bettered 
1966  by  only  2  percent-- less  than  the  rate 
of  population  gain. 


Substantial  gains  in  both  production 
and  exports  kindled  hopes  of  better  days 
ahead.   Growing  confidence  in  the  rupiah 
was  evident.   Friendly  powers,  banded  to- 
gether in  the  International  Government 
Group,  provided  Indonesia  with  $265  million 
for  disbursement  in  1968  and  postponed  pay- 
ments and  interest  on  $90  million  in  matur- 
ing debts.   In  1969,  $500  million  in  aid 
is  being  sought. 

This  government  aid  is  being  matched 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  swarms  of 
businessmen  from  19  countries  seeking  to 
invest  in  mining,  logging,  fishing,  and 
manufacturing  enterprises.   In  the  2  years 
following  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Law,  commitments  have  reached  $350 
million  and  growing  interest  prevails. 
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Ideal  weather  favored  the  bountiful 
rice  crop  of  1968.   The  harvest  was  helped 
also  by  greatly  expanded  use  of  high- 
yielding  seed  and  more  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, and  improved  cultural  practices 
under  BIMAS,  a  continuing  government  pro- 
gram to  increase  rice  production.   In 
addition,  a  foreign  firm  contracted  to 
provide  needed  inputs  and  leadership  in 
applying  modern  technology  to  rice  pro- 
duction in  Indonesia.   Together  these  two 
efforts  are  striving  to  reach  and  assist 
farmers  working  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  country's  7  million  hectares  planted 
to  rice.   In  recent  years  failure  of  the 
domestic  output  to  meet  the  needs  has 
forced  Indonesia  to  import  annually  from 
half  a  million  to  a  million  tons  of  rice. 
Further,  the  chronic  shortages  have  pushed 
up  rice  prices  which  in  turn  added  to  the 
inflationary  movement.   With  the  record 
crop  and  with  more  timely  deliveries  of 
imports,  rice  prices  last  year  fell  sharply 
for  the  first  time  in  this  decade. 

Reflecing  an  awareness  of  the  problem, 
Indonesia's  Five- Year  Rehabilitation  Plan 
assigns  top  priority  to  food  crops  and  the 
infrastructure  with  emphasis  predominantly 
on  rice.   Of  125  agricultural  projects,  54 
are  designed  to  improve  the  production  and 
marketing  of  rice,  29  will  benefit  the 
corn  grower,  and  the  rest  cover  pulses, 
legumes,  fruits  and  vegetables.   Agree- 
ments have  been  reached  for  foreign  finan- 
cial or  technical  aid  on  many  of  these  pro- 
jects.  Rehabilitation  of  Java's  rundown 
irrigation  facilities  was  expected  to  be 
among  the  first  tasks  undertaken,  thanks 
to  a  $5-million  credit  from  the  World  Bank. 

The  main  effort  will  be  made  to  in- 
crease rice  production  by  50  percent 
during  the  5- year  plan.   In  moving  toward 
this  target,  the  irrigation  system  must 
be  improved  on  900,000  hectares  and  new 
construction  will  serve  480,000  hectares. 
Production  and  use  of  fertilizer  should  be 
stepped  up  from  100,000  tons  to  1.4  million 
tons.   Planting  of  new  high-yielding  seed, 
may  be  expanded  to  4  million  hectares. 

Production  of  corn,  second  in  impor- 
tance among  Indonesia's  staple  food  crops, 
increased  about  8  percent  in  1968  to  an 
estimated  3.2  million  tons.   The  expanded 
output  was  attributed  to  the  planting  of 
new  land  from  forest  clearings  in  the  outer 


islands  and  to  Japan's  conditional  interest 
in  importing  Indonesian  corn.   Japan  might 
be  interested  if  varietal  mixtures  were 
eliminated  and  if  the  grain  were  given 
better  care  in  storage  and  in  transit. 

Despite  weak  prices  early  in  the  year 
for  two  leading  trade  items- -rubber  and 
palm  oil- -total  Indonesian  exports  rose  an 
estimated  12  percent  to  $860  million  in 
1968.   Best  performers  in  the  agricultural 
sector  were  copra,  with  exports  up  125 
percent  to  $30  million,  and  tea  which  jumped 
100  percent  to  $19  million.   Legal  copra 
exports  have  declined  steadily  from  1964, 
and  the  1968  rebound  probably  resulted  more 
from  a  determined  anti- smuggling  drive 
rather  than  from  increased  production. 
Rubber—Indonesia' s  largest  export  earner 
in  the  agricultural  sector- -was  pinched  by 
record  low  prices  in  early  1968,  but  re- 
covered slightly  as  prices  rose  later  in 
the  year.   Prices  this  year  have  continued 
up  sharply.   Rubber  earnings  in  1968  were 
$150  million,  down  $17  million  from  1967. 
Rubber,  second  to  rice  in  value  of  pro- 
duction, accounted  for  one- eighth  the  value 
of  all  crops  last  year.   Exports  of  sugar, 
once  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  have 
not  been  officially  reported  since  1965. 
Production  in  1967  was  estimated  at  600,000 
tons  and  imports  at  30,000  tons.   The  1968 
production  target  was  650,000  tons. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Indonesia 
rose  sharply  to  $93.4  million  in  1968. 
Commodities  exported  in  1967  by  the  U.S. 
included  84,100  tons  of  rice,  5,600  tons 
of  bulgur  wheat,  2,000  tons  of  wheat  flour, 
and  72,000  bales  of  cotton.   The  1968  ex- 
ports are  estimated  at  288,000  tons  of 
rice,  131,000  tons  of  bulgur,  108,000  tons 
of  flour,  and  117,000  bales  of  cotton. 
(Goodloe  Barry) 


JAPAN 

Overall  farm  production  in  1968  in- 
creased at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  1967, 
or  roughly  one-half  percent.   Farm  incomes 
have  increased  by  an  average  of  13  percent 
in  the  past  6  years,  mostly  as  a  result  of 
the  high  subsidy  on  rice.   The  growing 
labor  shortage  in  Japan  has  resulted  in 
more  off-farm  employment  with  only  about 
50  percent  of  farmers'  income  derive  from 
agriculture. 
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Rice  continues  as  the  chief  crop,  and 
production  attained  the  1967  record  for  a 
second  year.   Increases  in  output  were 
also  noted  for  fruit  crops,  vegetables,  and 
tea.   Cattle  numbers  continued  their  up- 
trend and  are  estimated  at  3.4  million  as 
of  February  1969.   Hogs  are  expected  to 
increase  to  the  5.8  million  level  of  1967 
after  declining  last  year.   Improvement  in 
the  diet  is  reflected  in  a  shift  from 
cereals  to  higher  intake  of  fats  and  oils, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  and  other 
protein  foods. 

The  United  States  remains  the  major 
supplier  of  agricultural  products  to 
Japan,  but  U.S.  exporters  in  1969  face 
greater  competition  in  Japanese  markets 
for  cotton,  wheat,  feedgrains  and  breed- 
ing cattle.   Japan  is  expected  to  pursue 
its  policy  of  greater  market  diversion  for 
agricultural  imports  as  a  part  of  its 
aid  program  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Japan's  economy  strengthened  during 
1968  following  a  period  of  government 
measures  to  combat  inflation.   GNP  is 
reported  at  $140.5  billion  for  Japan 
fiscal  year  1968/69  (April-March).   Real 
growth  in  GNP  during  this  period  was  about 
13  percent  with  a  10-percent  increase 
forecast  for  1969/70.   Agriculture  accounted 
for  7  percent  of  GNP  and  farmers'  expendi- 
tures accounted  for  14  percent  of  total 
consumption.   Foreign  exchange  reserves 
were  a  record  $2.9  billion  at  the  end  o^ 
1968,  more  than  40  percent  above  a  year 
earlier.   This  jump  resulted  from  higher 
exports  plus  larger  inflow  of  foreign 
capital . 

Rice  harvested  in  the  fall  of  1968 
totaled  18.1  million  tons  (paddy  basis) 
just  under  the  record  1967  crop.   The  high 
price  supports  of  1967  and  1968  spurred 
farmers  to  plant  more  rice.   The  last  two 
crops  were  also  harvested  under  very 
favorable  weather  conditions. 

Wheat  production  for  1969  is  fore- 
cast at  960,000  metric  tons,  about  5  per- 
cent below  last  year,  chiefly  because  of 
reduced  acreage.   Wheat  output  has  de- 
clined since  the  early  1960's,  but  con- 
sumption has  increased  as  wheat  imports 
rose  50  percent  during  the  1960's.   Pro- 
duction of  other  grains,  pulses,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  oil  seeds  continued  their 


downtrend  of  the  past  several  years.   Both 
the  output  and  area  of  beet  and  cane  sugar 
declined  in  1968.   The  tobacco  crop  de- 
clined to  194,000  tons  or  about  7  percent 
below  the  previous  year.   Both  tea  and 
citrus,  the  major  export. crops,  increased 
in  output  in  1968.   Small  increase  in  pro- 
duction were  noted  in  several  fruits,  and 
most  vegetable  crops  increased  signifi- 
cantly. 

Dairy  and  beef  cattle  production  last 
year  was  up  7.5  and  8  percent  respectively. 
Beef  and  veal  output  was  152,000  tons,  com- 
pared with  140,000  tons  a  year  earlier. 
Further  expansion  of 'cattle  numbers  is 
expected  in  1969. 

The  government  will  place  greater 
emphasis  on  beef  cattle  promotion  than  on 
dairy  cattle  in  1969.   During  1967  and  1968, 
the  government  subsidized  freight  costs 
for  imports  of  dairy  cattle  to  a  maximum 
of  $278  per  head.   With  the  sharp  increase 
in  domestic  dairy  production  of  1968,  the 
government  temporarily  abandoned  this  sub- 
sidy for  fiscal  1969/70  (April-March) . 
Even  without  the  subsidy,  demand  for  im- 
ported dairy  cattle  continues  strong. 

Also  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  initiated  a  program  in  1968  sub- 
sidizing imports  of  beef  breeding  cattle 
at  $347  per  head.  Two  hundred  forty  head 
of  purebred  heifers  were  imported  under 
this  program  in  1968,  and  a  larger  number 
is  expected  to  be  imported  in  1969. 

A  glut  of  pork  and  low  prices  for  pigs 
in  1967  caused  a  decline  in  pig  numbers 
and  pork  production  in  1968.   Hog  slaughter 
fell  8  percent  to  9.5  million  in  1968,  and 
10,000  tons  of  pork  were  imported  to  supple- 
ment domestic  production.   But  with  last 
year's  sharp  increase  in  prices  for  both 
pigs  and  pork,  heavier  slaughterings  are 
expected  in  1969. 

Broiler  numbers  more  than  doubled  from 
1964  through  1967.   Increases  in  1968  totaled 
4  million  chickens,  up  11  percent. 

Farm  income  in  1962  through  1967  in- 
creased by  an  average  of  13  percent  annually, 
not  only  as  the  result  of  the  high  prices 
for  rice  but  also  because  of  the  increased 
earnings  from  nonfarm  employment  available 
to  farmers.   Of  the  farmers'  total  income, 
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earnings  from  agriculture  in  1962-67 
amounted  to  48  percent  (30  percent  from 
rice  alone) .   Incomes  per  farm  household  in 
1967/68  averaged  an  estimated  $2,800  com- 
pared with  $2,700  for  urban  households.   As 
farm  households  are  larger  than  urban, 
per  capita  farm  incomes  still  lag  about 
17  percent  behind  urban  incomes. 

The  increased  rural  income  has  been 
reflected  in  a  higher  level  of  living 
and  further  investment  in  agriculture. 
Purchases  of  farm  machinery  increased, 
particularly  for  binders,  combines,  and 
driers,  and  a  marked  increase  in  moderni- 
zation of  farm  buildings  has  occurred. 

Record  rice  harvests  the  past  2 
years  have  changed  the  Japanese  rice 
supply  situation  from  deficit  to  surplus. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  Food  Agency 
is  encountering  difficulties  in  the  mar- 
keting and  disposal  of  rice.   The  current 
policy  of  the  Food  Agency  to  buy  rice  at 
high  guaranteed  prices  has  stimulated 
output  when  consumption  has  begun  to 
decline.   Rice  stocks  are  rising  sharply, 
creating  acute  storage  problems.   Stocks 
were  estimated  at  3.6  million  metric  tons 
in  November  1968.   A  further  increase  to 
about  5  million  tons  is  forecast  for 
November  1969. 

For  some  years  the  government  has 
maintained  high  support  prices  for  rice. 
Since  1962,  the  price  paid  to  producers 
(milled  rice  basis)  has  increased  from 
$248  per  ton  to  $421.   During  this  period 
the  price  received  by  U.S.  farmers  for 
rice  held  fairly  steady  at  an  average  of 
$111  per  ton. 

With  the  high  domestic  price  of  rice, 
export  prospects  for  rice  are  poor.   This 
year  the  government  has  announced  a  3- year 
diversion  policy  aimed  at  diverting  300,000 
hectares  from  rice  to  other  crops.   For  the 
1969-crop  year,  subsidy  payments  of  200,000 
yen  ($556)  per  hectare  will  be  paid  to 
farmers  for  10,000  hectares  of  rice  land 
diverted.   This  new  policy  also  includes 
measures  for  farmers  still  producing  rice 
to  improve  yields  and  quality  of  grain, 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavors  to  adjust 
production  to  demand  requirements. 

Per  capita  food  consumption  in  1966/67 
totaled  2,437  calories.   This  compares 


with  2,279  calories  7  years  earlier. 
Cereals  accounted  for  about  56  percent  in 
1966/67  as  compared  with  64  percent  in 
1959/60.   Per  capita  rice  consumption  de- 
clined 5  percent  from  the  previous  year 
and  11  percent  from  1962/63.   Total  con- 
sumption of  fats  and  oils  has  increased 
from  437,000  tons  in  1960/61  to  880,000 
tons  in  1968/69.   Per  capita  consumption 
of  fats  and  oils  is  now  estimated  at  8.7 
kilograms,  about  half  that  of  Italy  and 
Ireland  which  have  roughly  comparable  per 
capita  incomes.   Fruits  and  vegetables 
consumed  in  1966/67  totaled  4.3  million 
and  13  million  tons,  respectively.   This 
represents  a  50-percent  increase  in  fruit 
consumption  since  1960/61  and  more  than  a 
20-percent  increase  in  vegetables  during 
the  same  period.   Consumption  of  meat  now 
totals  1.3  million  tons  over  twice  1960/61 
figure.   Imports  totaled  about  170,000  tons 
in  1968  despite  imposition  of  import  quotas. 
This  trade  was  about  four  times  greater 
than  in  I960. 

Recently  released  studies  of  Japan's 
food  needs  in  the  late  1970' s  and  the  1980' s 
indicate  that  per  capita  consumption  of 
dairy  products,  meat,  eggs,  and  vegetables 
will  increase  significantly  while  the  de- 
mand for  rice  will  continue  to  decrease. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  forecasts  that 
by  1977  Japan  will  be  self-sufficient  in 
the  production  of  rice,  potatoes,  eggs,  and 
vegetables  but  will  need  to  import  wheat, 
soybeans,  pulses,  oilseeds,  dairy  products, 
meat,  and  certain  fruits. 

Japan's  exports  for  calendar  1968 
cotaled  $13  billion,  about  one-fourth  above 
1967.   Total  imports  also  reached  $13  bil- 
lion- -up  10  percent.   Imports  from  the 
United  States  totaled  $3.5  billion  with 
U.S.  agricultural  products  slightly  more 
than  $1  billion. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  cotton  market 
dropped  from  34  percent  to  29  percent 
during  1968.   This  decline  was  even  more 
significant  as  Japan's  total  cotton  imports 
increased  by  7  percent.   Most  of  this  in- 
crease was  made  up  from  increased  imports 
from  Pakistan,  USSR,  Mexico,  and  Brazil. 
Imports  from  the  USSR  increased  to  75,000 
tons  from  20,000  tons  in  1966,  reflecting 
Japan's  bilateral  agreement  with  the  USSR 
for  the  period  1966-70. 
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Japan's  raw  cotton  imports  for  cal- 
endar 1969  are  not  expected  to  exceed 
800,000  tons,  about  the  level  of  last 
year.   Two  factors  may  affect  cotton 
imports.   The  modernization  of  the  cot- 
ton spinning  industry  calls  for  scrapping 
1  million  spindles  and  importing  cotton 
yarn  and  cotton  piece  goods.   Domestic 
consumption  of  cotton  textiles  has  risen 
rapidly  but  Japanese  spinners  probably 
are  using  larger  quantities  of  imported 
cotton  yarn  to  trim  costs  of  exportable 
textiles,  especially  during  the  moderni- 
zation period.   A  greater  demand  for  U.S. 
medium-  and  long-staple  cottons  domestic- 
ally and  in  other  oversea  markets  will 
tend  to  limit  U.S.  exports  of  these 
cottons  to  Japan  in  1969. 

Imports  of  U.S.  wheat  this  year 
might  decline  from  the  1968  level  because 
of  smaller  shipments  of  U.S.  wheat  to  Japan 
in  late  1968  and  early  1969.   A  curb  was 
placed  on  U.S.  wheat  purchases  from  mid- 
January  1969  because  of  the  high  moisture 
content  in  grain  imported  earlier  in  the 
season.   The  longshoremen's  strike,  which 
began  in  late  December,  still  affects 
shipments  via  west  gulf  ports. 

Trade  in  other  major  U.S.  exports  to 
Japan  such  as  corn,  sorghum,  tobacco,  and 
soybeans  held  up  well  last  year.   Imports 
of  U.S.  corn  set  a  record  of  2.5  million 
metric  tons,  but  imports  of  U.S.  grain 
sorghum  were  down.   Most  of  this  com- 
petition between  the  two  commodities  in 
the  Japanese  market  resulted  from  a  more 
favorable  price  for  corn.   Total  imports 
of  corn  in  1969  are  expected  to  exceed 
the  5.1  million  tons  reached  in  1968. 


New  Zealand,  and  France  are  expected  to 
provide  keener  competition  for  U.S.  breeders, 

New  Zealand  continued  as  the  major 
supplier  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  but  EC  sup- 
pliers, mainly  France  and  Belgium,  for 
the  first  time  took  over  40  percent  of  the 
market.   Imports  from  the  United  States, 
which  had  declined  to  a  low  level  of  490 
tons  in  1967,  rose  to  7,800  tons  in  1968. 

Total  rice  imports  dropped  to  271,000 
tons  in  1968.   The  United  States  furnished 
2,000  tons,  compared  with  99,000  tons  the 
previous  year.   It  is  unlikely  that  Japan's 
imports  of  California  rice  will  be  re- 
sumed in  the  near  future.   The  major  1968 
suppliers  of  imported  rice  were  Thailand 
and  Communist  China.   Thailand  provides  a 
glutinous  variety  not  produced  in  Japan, 
and  the  Chinese  rice  was  imported  under 
provisions  of  the  Japan-China  Trade 
Memorandum  arrangement. 

France  became  Japan's  major  supplier 
of  barley  in  1968,  accounting  for  half  the 
market.   Canada  continued  as  the  second 
largest  supplier,  and  the  United  States, 
which  was  the  principal  supplier  in  1966, 
dropped  to  third  place. 

Japan  still  restricts  agricultural 
imports,  either  by  licensing,  quotas, 
tariffs,  or  by  state  trading.   Liberali- 
zation steps  taken  in  1968  were  minor. 
Fresh  limes  were  freed  from  quotas  in 
October,  and  small  increases  in  import 
quotas  for  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  canned 
pineapple  were  announced  for  1968/69. 
Changes  were  made  on  import  duties  appli- 
cable to  corn,  turkeys,  and  soybeans. 


Imports  of  U.S.  soybeans  were  record 
high  in  1968,  exceeding  2  million  tons 
for  the  first  time,  and  are  likely  to 
hold  this  level  in  1969.   Tobacco  imports 
continued  to  trend  down  from  the  peak  year 
1966.   The  United  States  remained  the  top 
supplier  of  tobacco  and  maintained  its 
share  of  the  market  despite  Japan's  bilat- 
eral trade  agreements  with  Bulgaria  and 
Greece. 

About  1,200  breeding  cattle,  chiefly 
Holstein  and  Angus,  were  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  1968.   Imports  of 
beef  cattle  are  expected  to  continue  in 
1969,  but  imports  from  Canada,  Australia, 


Corn  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch  and  glucose  is  admitted  duty  free 
for  a  quota  of  227,300  tons.   Outside  this 
quota,  grain  used  for  starch  and  glucose 
is  subject  to  a  tariff  of  $23.89  per  ton. 
Corn  for  feed  purposes  is  excluded  from 
the  tariff  quota  system  and  is  imported 
duty  free. 

The  tariff  on  soybeans  was  reduced  in 
July  1968  from  $13.33  per  ton  to  $11.30. 
Under  GATT,  this  duty  will  be  further 
reduced  to  $6.67  per  ton  by  January  1,  1972, 

Japan  continued  to  join  in  govern- 
mental and  private  development  projects 
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for  undeveloped  areas  in  the  Far  East, 
Latin  America,  and  Africa.   Most  of  these 
programs  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
Japan  will  furnish  fertilizers,  pesticides, 
and  machinery  or  tools  in  an  effort  to 
promote  increased  output  of  agricultural 
products  in  demand  in  Japan.   Chief  among 
these  are  feedgrains,  oilseeds,  livestock 
and  meats,  silk,  sugar,  and  tropical 
fruits.   In  1968  Japan  increased  its 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  by  $100  million  and  pledged  to  donate 
fertilizers  and  machinery  to  Southeast 
Asian  countries  under  its  International 
Grain  Agreement  commitments.  (Mary  E. 
Long) 


REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 

Severe  drought  in  1968  plagued  the 
southern  provinces  of  South  Korea  and 
reduced  the  output  of  foodgrain.   Though 
barley  production  gained,  rice  output 
fell  11  percent  to  4.4  million  tons. 
Foodgrain  imports  are  estimated  at  1.7 
million  tons  in  1968  and  may  reach  2 
million  tons  in  1969.   Good  gains  made  by 
industry  and  trade  in  1968  contributed  to 
continued  strong  demand  for  foods.   Out- 
put of  cotton  textiles  expanded  moderately 
in  1968  and  imports  of  raw  cotton  rose  to 
150,000  tons. 

GNP  increased  from  about  $4.6  billion 
in  1967  to  about  $5.2  billion  in  1968. 
Most  of  the  gain  was  accounted  for  by  the 
growth  of  industries  and  trade.   Indus- 
trial production  increased  sharply  again 
in  1968,  following  24-percent  increase  in 
1967.   Total  exports  in  1968  are  estimated 
at  $436  million,  a  sharp  gain  from  the 
previous  year.   Imports  rose  to  nearly 
$1.4  billion.   The  import  balance  is  covered 
in  part  by  U.S.  aid  and  Japanese  repara- 
tions.  Gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings 
rose  to  $409  million  at  the  end  of  1968, 
a  good  gain  from  $356  million  a  year 
earlier. 

The  Korean  Government  budgeted  $255 
million  for  43  projects  in  agriculture  and 
fisheries  in  1969,  including  $182  million 
for  irrigation.   The  Government  also  con- 
tinues to  encourage  greater  livestock  pro- 
duction.  Income  of  farm  households  im- 
proved in  1968,  despite  the  severe  drought. 
This  was  mainly  attributed  to  the  increase 


of  nonagricultural  incomes,  derived  from 
subsidiary  incomes  and  wages  in  public  work. 

Improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
supply  of  fertilizer  and  agricultural 
chemicals.   Five  fertilizer  factories  are 
in  operation  and  production  now  exceeds 
current  domestic  requirements.   Some  urea 
is  being  exported.   On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  necessary  to  import  some  raw  materials 
for  the  factories.   Korean  farmers  use  an 
average  of  about  175  kilograms  of  ferti- 
lizer per  hectare.   This  is  the  third 
highest  in  Asia,  after  Japan  and  Taiwan. 

The  index  of  agricultural  production 
was  estimated  at  142  (1957-59  =  100)  in 
1968,  up  3  points  over  1967.   Two  consecu- 
tive years  of  abnormally  low  rainfall 
patterns  and  rice  plant  diseases  hindered 
the  yields  of  rice  in  the  southwestern 
provinces  of  Korea  during  the  1967  and  1968 
seasons.   Paddy  production  for  1968  is  now 
estimated  at  4.4  million  tons  as  compared 
with  4.9  million  tons  in  1967.   The  1968 
summer  grain  (barley,  wheat,  and  rye)  pro- 
duction was  estimated  at  2.5  million  tons 
in  1968,  up  9  percent  from  1967.   Produc- 
tion of  corn,  pulses,  and  peanuts  increased 
from  improved  moisture  conditions  later  in 
the  year.   Vegetables,  fruits,  potatoes, 
and  sweet  potatoes  showed  small  gains  in 
1968.   Cotton  production  in  1968  was  esti- 
mated at  4,000  tons,  compared  with  9,000 
tons  in  1961.   Government  officials  attri- 
buted the  continued  decline  in  cotton 
acreage  to  the  increasing  needs  for  food 
production  from  the  limited  amount  of 
arable  land. 

The  rice  shortage  continued  during 
most  of  1968,  and  prices  of  rice  (Korea's 
most  important  food)  continued  a  rising 
trend  from  the  autumn  harvest  through 
November.   The  government  established  rice 
sales  stations  in  major  cities  to  halt 
inflation.   The  government  also  proposed 
an  expansion  of  rice  stocks  and  increase 
of  rice  production  to  stabilize  the  whole- 
sale price  of  rice. 

Livestock  production  expanded  an  esti- 
mated 17  percent  in  1968,  aided  by  govern- 
ment-sponsored cattle  and  swine  improvement 
programs.   Poultry  production  showed  a 
sharp  increase.   Production  of  beef  and 
pork  neared  50,000  tons  and  25,000  tons, 
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respectively.   Milk  and  eggs  production 
also  showed  increases. 

Korea's  foodgrain  imports  in  1968 
more  than  doubled  the  1967  level.   The 
sharp  increase  in  foodgrain  imports  was 
needed  to  compensate  for  food  supply 
deficits  arising  from  drought  in  the  past 
2  years  and  to  meet  rising  consumer  demand. 
Foodgrain  imports  for  1968  were  estimated 
at  1.7  million  tons  as  compared  with 
814,000  tons  in  1967.   The  bulk  of  these 
estimated  imports  are  rice,  260,000  tons; 
wheat,  1.0  million  tons;  wheat  flour, 
160,000  tons;  barley,  200,000  tons;  and 
corn,  80,000  tons.   The  United  States  pro- 
vided the  majority  of  the  imports.   With 
a  second  consecutive  poor  harvest  of  rice 
and  food  stocks  at  minimal  levels,  food- 
grain  imports  in  1969  may  reach  2.0  mil- 
lion tons.   In  prospect  are  760,000  tons 
of  rice,  1  million  tons  of  wheat,  and 
100,000  tons  of  barley.   The  Republic  of 
Korea  has  contracted  with  Japan  to  import 
300,000  tons  of  milled  rice  in  1969.   Re- 
payment will  be  made  in  kind  within  20 
years.   The  Republic  of  Korea's  raw  cotton 
imports  in  1968  were  estimated  at  75,000 
tons,  down  16,000  tons  from  1967. 

Corn  imports  increased  from  11,106 
tons  in  1967  to  an  estimated  80,000  in 
1968.   The  Livestock  Bureau  officials 
expect  commercial  imports  of  corn  to  reach 
about  500,000  tons  within  5  years.   All 
corn  being  imported  is  from  the  United 
States.   Importing  of  breeding  cattle 
increased  sharply  in  1968- -with  788  head 
of  Holstein-Friesian  dairy  cattle  coming 
from  Canada.   Several  hundred  beef  cattle 
have  also  been  purchased  from  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
The  outlook  is  favorable  for  additional 
imports  of  cattle,  corn,  wheat,  and  raw 
cotton  in  the  near  future. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Korea 
in  1968  totaled  $190  million,  up  $44  mil- 
lion from  1967.   The  principal  items 
included  rice,  277,000  tons;  wheat,  1.0 
million  tons;  barley,  171,000  tons;  wheat 
flour,  120,000  tons;  raw  cotton,  71,000 
tons;  soybeans,  34,000  tons;  and  nonfat 
dry  milk,  12,000  tons.   Other  important 
commodities  were  corn,  live  animals,  tallow, 
lard,  vegetable  oils  and  fats. 


Agricultural  exports  from  Korea  still 
account  for  less  than  one- twentieth  of  the 
total.   Raw  silk,  hogs,  canned  vegetables, 
and  fruits  are  the  major  items.   The  United 
States  and  Japan  are  the  chief  buyers 
of  the  products.  (Charles  E.  Goode) 


MALAYSIA 

The  price  of  rubber,  West  Malaysia's 
outstanding  foreign  exchange  earner,  hit 
a  30-year  low  in  early  1968.   Although  the 
price  began  to  recover  later  in  the  year, 
the  government  continues  to  push  its  pro- 
gram of  crop  diversification  and  industrial 
development.   Present  emphasis  aims  at 
increasing  the  output  of  palm  oil,  corn, 
sorghum,  sugar,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
The  1968  rice  harvest  was  record  high,  and 
imports  for  the  year  fell  to  an  estimated 
'250,000  tons. 

In  its  drive  to  attain  self-sufficiency 
in  rice  production,  Malaysia  is  concentrat- 
ing on  expanding  the  double-crop  area  and 
increasing  the  use  of  superior  seeds  and 
fertilizer.   The  strategy  paid  off  in  1968 
when  the  total  paddy  output  of  West  Malaysia 
jumped  to  1,100,000  tons,  a  record  crop  and 
up  17  percent  from  1967.   While  production 
went  up,  net  imports  of  milled  rice  de- 
clined from  270,000  tons  in  the  first  9 
months  of  1967  to  209,000  tons  in  the  same 
period  of  1968.   More  than  half  the  1968 
imports  came  from  Thailand,  and  perhaps  a 
quarter  from  mainland  China.   Smaller  im- 
ports are  expected  in  1969. 

The  two -crop  area  was  expanded  to 
88,000  hectares  in  1968  from  63,500  hec- 
tares in  1967  and  2,800  hectares  a  decade 
ago.   Three  new  irrigation  complexes  are 
expected  to  be  completed  by  1972.   They 
will  provide  water  for  a  second  crop  on 
more  than  130,000  hectares. 

Almost  the  entire  two-crop  area  was 
planted  to  fast  maturing,  high-yielding 
varieties  in  1968.   The  two  most  widely 
used  seeds  were  developed  in  Malaysia 
several  years  ago.   And  just  before  year- 
end,  researchers  released  a  still  more 
promising  variety.   It  had  the  high  yield 
of  IR-8  but  with  better  milling  and  eating 
qualities  and  increased  resistance  to 
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disease.   Although  it  came  from  the  same 
parental  cross  as  the  IR-5,  it  was  greatly 
improved  to  cope  with  local  conditions  by 
4  years  of  selections  and  field  trials,  and 
was  generally  considered  a  distinctly  new 
variety. 

West  Malaysia,  which  supplies  about 
40  percent  of  the  world's  rubber,  cracked 
the  million-ton  production  level  in  1968. 
Output  totaled  1,050,000  tons--a  gain  of 
11  percent  from  1967.   The  planted  area, 
already  twice  that  in  all  other  crops  com- 
bined, changed  little  and  most  production 
advances  were  due  to  the  government  cam- 
paign to  replace  old  trees  with  new  high- 
yielding  varieties.   In  1968,  the  yield 
in  regular  commercial  plantings  was  from 
1,100  to  1,600  kilograms  per  hectare, 
more  than  double  the  yield  a  decade  ago, 
but  far  behind  the  4, 000- kilogram  output 
now  possible  on  research  plots.   Higher 
yields  cut  production  costs  and  improve 
the  exporting  country's  competitive  posi- 
tion in  world  markets. 

Although  the  huge  rubber  crop  is  one 
that  any  nation  might  well  envy,  its  very 
size  and  Malaysia' s  dependence  on  it 
caused  major  concern.   In  early  1968  the 
price  of  rubber  fell  to  16  cents  a  pound 
from  26  cents  a  pound  in  1965.   The  govern- 
ment's campaign  to  diversify  the  crops 
took  on  new  urgency.   Plans  to  plant  rubber 
on  land  reclaimed  from  the  jungle  for  new 
farm  settlements  were  modified  to  include 
more  oil  palms.   This  tree,  an  import  from 
Africa,  already  was  making  good  progress 
on  the  big  estates.   Output  of  palm  oil 
increased  from  216,000  tons  in  1967  to 
265,000  tons  in  1968  and  the  production  of 
palm  kernels  went  up  from  49,000  tons  to 
60,000  tons. 

Help  in  the  production  of  import  sub- 
stitute commodities  has  been  given  higher 
priority  in  the  government  program  to 
diversify  Malaysia's  agriculture.   The 
biggest  research  breakthrough  came  when  it 
was  found  that  both  corn  and  sorghum  do 
well  on  the  country's  abundant  peat  soils, 
provided  that  the  right  fertilizers  and 
trace  elements  are  applied.   Heretofore, 
only  pineapples  prospered  on  this  soil. 
In  addition,  one  of  the  many  varieties  of 
corn  introduced  extensively  in  1968  has 
produced  high  yields  under  various  soil 


conditions  and  has  been  well  received  by 
farmers. 

Sugar,  seldom  grown  in  Malaysia,  may 
be  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  major  crop. 
The  sultan  of  a  West  Malaysia  state  has 
set  aside  10,000  hectares  for  a  plantation, 
and  a  group  of  prominent  businessmen  is 
negotiating  for  purchase  of  equipment  for 
a  modern  mill.   Sugar  being  tested  in  a 
250-acre  experimental  nursery  is  reported 
growing  well. 

Primarily  to  increase  the  government 
revenue  by  about  $2  million,  higher  im- 
port duties  were  levied  on  fruits  and  fruit 
products,  vegetables,  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts.  The  levies  also  will  support  the 
current  officially  sponsored  "eat  more 
local  fruits"  campaign.   And  with  little 
doubt  it  also  will  slow  the  imports  of 
U.S.  orange  juice,  apples,  and  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  were  valued  at 
more  than  $750,000  in  1967.   The  value  of 
all  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Malaysia 
in  1968  was  $12.4  million,  only  fractionally 
up  from  1967.   Unmanufactured  tobacco, 
valued  at  $6  million,  was  the  main  item. 

With  rubber  markets  abroad  at  least 
temporarily  stabilized  and  per  capita  gross 
national  product  expected  to  rise  about  7 
percent  in  both  Malaysia  and  Singapore  in 
1969,  slightly  larger  imports  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products  may  be  anticipated.   Many 
U.S.  commodities  are  both  well  known  and 
well  liked. 

Following  completion  of  a  fifth  mill 
in  the  Malaysia- Singapore  area,  imports  of 
wheat  flour  into  these  neighboring  countries 
have  been  almost  completely  replaced  by 
wheat,  most  of  it  soft  wheat  from  Australia. 
High-protein  wheat  required  for  blending, 
approximately  a  fifth  of  the  total,  is  being 
supplied  primarily  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States.   Flour  imports  formerly  came  from 
a  dozen  or  more  countries  with  only  a 
small  fraction  from  the  United  States. 
Domestic  flour  requirements  in  Malaysia  are 
estimated  at  195,000  tons  annually.   With 
a  yearly  production  capacity  of  225,000 
tons,  there  remains  a  30,000- ton  potential 
surplus  for  export.   Singapore's  milling 
capacity  is  190,000  tons  and  its  own  con- 
sumption comes  to  55,000  tons  leaving 
135,000  tons  available  for  export. 
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Although  Singapore's  population  of  2 
million  is  but  one-fifth  as  large  as  that 
of  Malaysia,  it  is  an  equally  good  market 
for  U.S.  agricultural  exports.   This  is 
because  Singapore's  entire  area  is  only 
225  square  miles,  with  no  room  for  farms 
other  than  small,  intensive  vegetable, 
swine,  and  poultry  enterprises.   Fresh, 
frozen,  or  canned  infant  foods,  dairy 
products,  poultry,  fruits,  soups,  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  feeds  should  have  a  continuing  appeal. 
(Goodloe  Barry) 


NEW  ZEALAND 

New  Zealand's  agricultural  output 
in  1968/69  is  only  slightly  better  than 
in  1967/68.   Gains  in  meat,  wool,  and 
milk  production  were  less  rapid  than 
during  the  past  5  years. 

Early  estimates  of  the  1968/69  wheat 
crop  indicate  a  record  of  430,000  tons 
which  should  move  New  Zealand  closer  to 
self-sufficiency.   Imports  of  wheat  fell 
from  181,000  tons  in  1963/64  to  under 
50,000  tons  in  1967/68.   Imports  in 
1968/69  will  be  limited  to  small  quanti- 
ties of  specialty  wheats.   In  the  livestock 
sector,  meat  and  wool  production  have  con- 
tinued to  set  new  records. 

Low  prices  for  wool  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts (butter  and  cheese)  decreased  total 
farm  income  from  US$370  million  in  1965/66 
to  US$347  million  in  1967/68.   The  result 
was  a  decline  in  farm  capital  expenditures, 
particularly  on  fertilizers,  farm  machinery 
and  livestock  purchases,  and  investment  in 
land  development  projects. 

New  Zealand's  long-range  agricultural 
program  was  reviewed  last  August  at  the 
National  Development  Conference.   Despite 
some  of  the  recent  setbacks  to  agriculture, 
the  government    targeted  annual  increases 
of  4.5  percent  in  farm  output  through 
1978/79.   When  the  original  long-range 
program  for  agriculture  was  adopted  in 
1964,  emphasis  was  placed  entirely  on  in- 
creased livestock  production  to  assure  ex- 
panded exports  of  livestock  products. 
While  livestock  products  in  the  next  10 
years  are  still  expected  to  account  for 
about  70  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
exports,  attention  is  now  being  given  to 


increased  production  of  nontraditional 
exports  such  as  fruits,  grass  seeds,  hops, 
and  forestry  and  fisheries  products.   The 
government's  new  goal  is  to  increase  ex- 
ports from  US$811  million  in  1967/68  to 
US$1,540  million  in  1978/79.   Of  this  pro- 
jected total  value  of  exports  in  1978/79, 
farm  products  are  expected  to  account  for 
US$1,277  million.   This  projection  may  be 
conservative  as  it  is  based  on  a  1967/68 
price  base  which  was  a  low  export  price 
period . 

The  government  assists  livestock  pro- 
ducers through  loan  repayment  guarantees. 
The  government  .also  provides  special  tax 
incentives  and  subsidies  on  transport  of 
fertilizers  to  farms. 

Farm  units  are  becoming  larger.   This 
.has  resulted  from  consolidation  of  family- 
owned  operations,  enlargement  of  livestock 
areas,  and  renovation  of  unproductive  land 
through  increased  fertilization,  reseeding 
and  new  methods  of  land  management.   Un- 
favorable export  prices  for  butter,  cheese, 
and  wool  have  caused  some  farmers  to  shift 
the  emphasis  in  livestock  production  from 
sheep  and  dairy  cattle  to  beef  cattle. 
This  trend  may  continue  into  the  1970' s. 

In  the  past  year,  New  Zealand  was 
able  to  realize  a  favorable  balance  on 
foreign  trade  transactions  only  because 
of  price  advantages  derived  from  devalua- 
tion in  late  1967,  substantial  exports  of 
meat  (chiefly  beef)  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  and  a  larger  volume  of  wool  sales. 
Government  measures  to  control  inflation 
included  import  licensing  on  about  two- 
thirds  of  imports  for  1967/68  trade  year. 
Some  liberalization  of  imports  has  been 
evidenced  for  1968/69,  and  only  about 
one-half  of  imports  are  now  subject  to 
licenses.   Most  agricultural  products  of 
interest  to  the  United  States  have  been 
removed  from  licensing  but  are  still  sub- 
ject to  quarantines  or  mixing  regulations. 

Agricultural  exports  in  1968/69  may 
show  no  gain.   Cheese  prices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dropped  sharply  after  West  European 
suppliers  stepped  up  their  shipments. 
This  resulted  in  an  expansion  of  U.K. 
stocks  and  the  United  Kingdom's  adoption 
of  a  policy  of  controlled  imports  of 
cheese  from  all  sources.   Restraints  by 
New  Zealand  on  exports  of  meat  to  the 
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United  States  market  will  limit  1969  ship- 
ments to  this  market  to  little  more  than 
the  942,000  tons  shipped  last  year. 

Unfavorable  prices  still  prevail  for 
butter  and  wool.   New  Zealand  has  about  40 
percent  of  the  butter  quota  allocations 
set  for  the  U.K.  market,  but  the  future 
price  outlook  for  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  is  not  good.   Wool  prices  aver- 
aged about  34  cents  per  pound  during 
1968/69,  about  30  percent  higher  than  a 
year  earlier  but  still  15  percent  below 
the  average  for  1960/61  through  1965/66. 
Production  is  an  estimated  336,000  tons 
for  1968/69.   About  95  percent  of  the 
current  output  has  been  sold,  and  total 
receipts  are  well  above  last  year. 

Greater  market  diversion  efforts  are 
expected  in  1968/69.   New  Zealand  meat 
companies  must  market  15  percent  of  their 
1968/69  lamb  exports  in  countries  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with 
12  percent  last  year.   For  the  first  time 
a  premium  of  US  0.6  cent  per  pound  will 
be  paid  to  firms  realizing  this  percent- 
age goal.   A  penalty  of  US  3  cents  a 
pound  will  be  charged  against  exporters  who 
fail  to  reach  the  market  diversion  target. 
In  line  with  the  government's  program  of 
expanding  markets  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, increased  market  promotion  in  1969 
will  likely  develop  for  fruits,  meats, 
and  dairy  products  to  Japan  and  other  Far 
East  countries.   Luxury  fruit  items, 
chiefly  strawberries  and  Chinese  goose- 
berries, are  being  flown  to  the  United 
States,  EC,  Hong  Kong,  and  Japan.   Alfalfa 
pellets  and  meal  are  two  products  being 
developed  for  export  to  Japan.   Apples 
are  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  "off-season"  markets. 

With  an  amendment  of  U.S.  Sec.  22 
legislation  in  January  1969,  New  Zealand 
will  share  in  a  larger  U.S.  cheese  quota 
which  permits  7.5  million  pounds  of  New 
Zealand  cheddar  and  cheddar-type  cheeses 
to  be  imported  during  1969,  compared  with 
3.4  million  pounds  in  recent  years.   U.S. 
imports  of  agricultural  products  from  New 
Zealand  in  1967/68  totaled  $156  million, 
with  New  Zealand  ranking  as  the  seventh 
largest  supplier  of  farm  products  to  the 
United  States.   Chief  among  the  commodities 
involved  were  meat,  wool,  hides  and  skins, 
and  dairy  products.   U.S.  exports  of 


agricultural  commodities  to  New  Zealand 
in  1967/68  totaled  $7.5  million  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  tobacco  and  dried  fruits. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1968/69,  U.S.  im- 
ports of  New  Zealand  meat,  by  volume,  will 
be  only  slightly  above  last  year.   Imports 
of  dairy  products  will  be  up  substantially 
because  of  the  large  increase  in  the  Sec. 
22  cheese  quota.   U.S.  exports  to  New 
Zealand,  on  the  other  hand,  will  probably 
remain  at  about  the  $7-to-$8  million  level 
which  has  prevailed  in  recent  years. 
(Mary  E.  Long) 


PAKISTAN 

West  Pakistan  is  now  nearer  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  than  at  any  time  in 
the  last  decade.   A  severe  food  shortage 
developed  in  some  urban  areas  of  East 
Pakistan  in  early  1969.   Population  has 
increased  faster  than  grain  production  in 
East  Pakistan  in  the  last  5  years. 
Pakistan's  harvest  of  about  23  million 
tons  of  foodgrains  in  1968/69  season  will 
be  about  1  million  tons  above  the  previous 
record  harvest  in  1967/68.   The  rice  crop 
in  1968/69  will  be  about  13  million  tons 
of  milled  rice  despite  flood  damage  in 
East  Pakistan  while  the  major  crop  was 
growing.   The  wheat  harvest  in  1969  is 
expected  to  be  about  10  percent  above  the 
record  crop  of  6.5  million  tons  harvested 
in  1968.   Wheat  imports  declined  to  1.3 
million  tons  in  1968  and  may  be  even  lower 
this  year. 

Per  capita  incomes  made  good  gains 
in  1968,  reflecting  expansion  in  both  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  particularly  in 
West  Pakistan.   A  boom  in  exports  of  raw 
cotton  and  cotton  textiles  in  addition  to 
the  record  crops  of  wheat  and  rice  pushed 
farm  income  to  record  levels  in  West 
Pakistan.   World  demand  for  jute  remained 
good  despite  competition  from  synthetics. 
East  Pakistan  is  seeking  larger  supplies 
of  wheat  and  rice  from  West  Pakistan  and 
external  sources. 

East  Pakistan  will  need  about  1.4 
million  tons  of  grain  from  abroad  in  1969, 
compared  with  about  950,000  tons  used  in 
1968.   Six  million  urban  residents  in 
East  Pakistan  rely  heavily  on  imported 
supplies  to  meet  their  food  needs  because 
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the  rural  population  consumes  most  of  the 
local  output.   Shipments  of  200,000  tons 
of  IRRI  rice  and  100,000  tons  of  Mexi-Pak 
wheat  from  West  Pakistan  to  East  Pakistan 
are  scheduled  to  meet  part  of  the  urgent 
need.   However,  no  shipments  of  grain  to 
East  Pakistan  from  other  sources  are  cur- 
rently scheduled.   Imports  of  wheat  into 
East  Pakistan  increased  from  about  50,000 
tons  in  1960  to  almost  800,000  tons  in 

1968.  The  output  of  rice  in  East  Pakistan 
fell  slightly  during  1968/69  to  10.9  mil- 
lion tons.   Stocks  fell  to  low  levels  in 
1966/67  when  the  rice  output  was  only  9.6 
million  tons. 

The  government  hopes  to  procure  1 
million  tons  of  wheat  from  the  7-million- 
ton  crop  produced  in  West  Pakistan  this 
year.   Since  most  of  that  supply  will  be 
needed  for  Karachi  and  Lahore,  very  little 
wheat  will  be  available  for  shipment  to 
East  Pakistan.   East  Pakistan  will  need 
about  1  million  tons  of  imported  wheat  to 
maintain  a  normal  pipeline  in  1969. 

Pakistan's  GNP  grew  by  over  6  per- 
cent in  1968.   Output  of  steel,  cement, 
and  processed  foods  increased  rapidly, 
and  the  growth  in  textile  output  was  about 
6  percent.   Competition  from  synthetics 
in  the  world  market  slowed  the  uptrend  in 
the  output  of  jute  manufactures.   Larger 
exports  of  cotton,  textiles,  and  some 
less  important  agricultural  items  in  1968 
more  than  offset  smaller  exports  of  jute 
products,  and  total  exports  exceeded  $700 
million.   A  reduction  in  imports  to  about 
$1  billion  helped  the  foreign  exchange 
situation  to  improve  considerably. 

Textile  mills  in  Pakistan  used  about 
6  percent  more  cotton  in  1967/68.   Exports 
of  cotton  yarn  doubled  and  exports  of 
cotton  fabrics  increased  by  16  percent. 
The  booming  export  market  and  larger  sales 
of  cotton  fabrics  in  rural  areas  of  West 
Pakistan  are  expected  to  cause  further 
gains  in  the  output  of  cotton  textiles  in 

1969.  Local  textile  mills  use  over  three- 
fifths  of  the  cotton  grown  in  Pakistan. 
Imports  of  extra- long  staple  cotton  from 
the  United  States  and  UAR  for  use  in  high 
quality   cotton  fabrics  have  increased  in 
recent  years,  although  the  value  of  these 
imports  remains  below  $5  million  annually. 
Larger  imports  of  extra- long  staple  cotton 


are  anticipated  because  of  the  expansion 
in  exports  of  high  quality  fabrics. 

Cotton  holdings  on  August  31,  1968, 
were  down  to  50,000  bales,  half  the  level 
of  a  year  earlier.   Prices  to  farmers  for 
cotton  increased  in  1968  because  local 
millers  competed  more  actively  with  ex- 
porters for  new-crop  supplies.   Many  mills 
are  running  near  capacity  and  new  plants 
are  planned. 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
manufactures  are  expected  to  continue  at 
high  levels  in  1969.   Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Japan,  and  Burma  are  growing  markets  for 
cotton  yarn  from  Pakistan.   The  United 
States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Eastern  Europe 
have  become  larger  markets  for  Pakistan's 
cotton  fabrics  in  the  last  3  years. 

Imports  of  fertilizer  were  down  from 
the  peak  of  $45.5  million  in  1966.   How- 
ever, most  of  the  420,000  nutrient  tons 
of  fertilizer  used  by  farmers  in  1968/69 
were  imported.   Labor  disputes  and  foreign 
exchange  problems  hampered  fertilizer 
factories  from  making  the  gains  expected 
in  1968.   The  United  States  sends  over  $10 
million  worth  of  phosphate  fertilizer  to 
Pakistan  annually.   Plants  recently  com- 
pleted and  those  still  under  construction 
are  expected  to  cause  a  marked  rise  in 
fertilizer  output  in  1969.   New  factories 
at  Chittagong  and  Khulna  are  scheduled  to 
greatly  boost  the  fertilizer  capacity  of 
East  Pakistan.   Expansion  of  large  plants 
with  American  participation  in  West 
Pakistan  is  scheduled  in  1969. 

Despite  flood  damage  to  the  major  rice 
crop  in  East  Pakistan,  reports  now  indicate 
that  all  Pakistan  harvested  a  record  19.5 
million  tons  of  paddy  rice  in  1968/69, 
compared  with  19.0  million  tons  in  1967/68 
and  16.4  million  tons  in  1966/67.   The 
greatest  percentage  gain  in  production  this 
season  was  in  West  Pakistan  where  about 
320,000  hectares  of  IRRI  varieties  were 
planted.   Production  of  rice  in  West 
Pakistan  increased  from  about  2.1  million 
tons  in  1967/68  to  3.2  million  in  1968/69. 
IRRI  varieties  accounted  for  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  area  planted  in  rice 
in  West  Pakistan  in  1968,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  production.   The  area  planted 
in  IRRI  varieties  in  East  Pakistan  for  the 
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spring  crop  also  increased,  and  its  higher 
yields  helped  to  offset  lower  yields  in 
the  flooded  area  during  mid- 1968. 

Another  bumper  crop  of  wheat  is 
expected  in  West  Pakistan;  the  harvest 
may  reach  7  million  tons.   Over  2  million 
hectares  of  high-yielding  varieties  are 
expected  to  be  harvested  in  the  spring  of 
1969,  more  than  double  the  level  in  1968. 
The  average  yield  from  fields  planted  in 
the  Mexi-Pak  variety  in  the  last  two  sea- 
sons was  about  double  the  yield  from 
traditional  varieties  grown  under  irriga- 
tion.  Yields  from  traditional  varieties 
declined  in  1968/69  because  rainfall  was 
less  favorable  than  in  1967/68.   Total 
wheat  production  in  Pakistan  increased 
from  4.4  million  metric  tons  in  1967  to 
6.5  million  tons  in  1968.   West  Pakistan 
has  now  become  self-sufficient  in  wheat. 
Imports  of  wheat  declined  from  about  2.4 
million  tons  in  calendar  1967  to  1.3  mil- 
lion tons  in  1968,  and  a  further  decline 
is  expected  in  1969. 

Tractors  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  spread  of  high-yielding  varieties 
of  wheat  and  fertilizer  distribution  in 
West  Pakistan.   Pakistan  may  import  about 
15,000  tractors  in  1969  although  a  new 
plant  to  assemble  tractors  began  operating 
near  Lahore  last  year. 

Production  of  corn  increased  from 
590,000  tons  in  1966  to  914,000  tons  in 
1968  as  the  use  of  hybrid  seeds  expanded 
in  West  Pakistan.   Production  of  grain 
sorghums  has  shown  little  change  since 
1964,  remaining  near  300,000  tons  annually. 
Barley  production  recovered  in  1968  when 
the  same  rainfall  that  favored  the  wheat 
crop  helped  increase  yields  of  barley. 
The  production  of  corn  now  slightly  ex- 
ceeds the  total  for  all  other  coarse 
grains . 

The  uptrend  in  cotton  production  con- 
tinued in  1968  when  about  523,000  tons 
were  harvested.   Yields  increased  in  the 
Hyderabad  area  because  of  favorable  weather, 
but  yields  in  other  areas  remained  low. 
Cotton  exports  during  the  marketing  year 
ended  August  31,  1968,  were  about  1.1  mil- 
lion bales,  or  50  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  12-month  period.   Hong  Kong, 
mainland  China,  Japan  and  the  United 
Kingdom  were  major  markets  for  Pakistan's 


cotton  in  1968.   Larger  exports  of  cotton 
to  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe  through 
trade  agreements  are  scheduled  for  1969. 

Floods  damaged  some  of  the  jute  crop, 
and  production  remained  about  the  same  in 
1968  at  1.2  million  tons.   Higher  prices 
for  jute  because  of  the  small  crop  in  India 
in  1968  are  expected  to  encourage  larger 
production  and  exports  by  East  Pakistan  in 
1969.   Output  of  cottonseed,  rapeseed^  and 
mustard  seed,  the  leading  oilseeds,  in- 
creased in  1968.   Peanut  production  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  5  years,  and  fur- 
ther gains  are  likely  as  programs  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  oilseeds  are  imple- 
mented.  Output  of  saf flower  seed,  soybeans, 
and  tung  nuts  is  scheduled  to  increase. 

Pakistan's  agricultural  imports  are 
estimated  to  be  down  sharply  in  1968  from 
the  peak  level  of  $250  million  in  1967 
when  wheat  imports  were  valued  at  $147 
million.   Wheat  imports  in  1968  were  only 
about  half  the  level  in  1967,  and  imports 
of  rice  were  also  much  smaller.   No  corn 
was  imported  in  1968,  although  corn  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  1967  were 
403,000  tons.   Imports  of  vegetable  oils 
remained  at  high  levels  in  1968.   American 
soybean  oil  was  again  imported  in  large 
quantity  and  Russian  sunflower  oil  was 
imported  for  the  first  time.   Imports  of 
about  150,000  tons  of  soybean  oil  and 
20,000  tons  of  other  vegetable  oils  are 
anticipated  in  1969.   Imports  of  dairy 
products,  tallow,  high-quality  tobacco, 
grapes,  dried  fruits,  and  tea  have  trended 
upward  the  last  4  years. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Pakistan 
declined  from  a  peak  value  of  $162.4  mil- 
lion in  1967  to  $106.8  million  in  1968 
because  of  smaller  shipments  of  wheat  and 
other  grains.   Heavy  shipments  of  soybean 
oil  and  tallow  continued,  preventing  a 
more  severe  decline.   Pakistan  has  remained 
a  substantial  market  for  certain  U.S.  farm 
products  needed  for  manufacturing  high- 
quality  products,  and  these  include  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  and  tobacco.   Exports 
of  U.S.  wheat  to  Pakistan  declined  from 
1.8  million  tons,  valued  at  $111  million 
in  1967,  to  1.2  million  tons  in  1968, 
valued  at  $69  million. 

Pakistan's  agricultural  exports  are 
estimated  to  have  increased  in  1968  mainly 
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because  of  the  continued  rise  in  exports 
of  cotton  to  Asian  markets.   Hong  Kong, 
Japan,  and  mainland  China  combined  take 
over  half  of  Pakistan's  exports  of  raw 
cotton.   In  the  last  2  years  much  larger 
exports  of  cotton  have  also  been  sent  to 
the  EC,  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  EFTA 
countries,  Spain,  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Attractive  prices  and  the  strength  of 
Pakistani  cotton  have  contributed  to  this 
growth.   Exports  of  rice  to  Asian  markets 
in  1968  remained  below  the  peak  level 
attained  in  1966. 


Programs  to  diversify  Pakistan's 
exports  and  reduce  the  heavy  dependence 
upon  fibers  have  placed  special  emphasis 
upon  promoting  products  that  have  been 
relatively  unimportant  in  the  past.   Tobacco 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  climbed  from 
500  tons  in  1967  to  almost  3,000  tons  in 
1968.   Exports  of  high-yielding  wheat  and 
corn  seed  to  nearby  countries  increased 
sharply.  (John  B.  Parker,  Jr.) 


PHILIPPINES 


Jute  exports  increased  slightly  in 
1968.   Floods  in  India  and  some  East 
Pakistan-  areas  caused  many  foreign  buyers 
to  make  their  purchases  before  anticipated 
higher  prices  occurred.   Exports  to  Western 
Europe  and  Africa  increased  while  shipments 
through  trade  agreements  to  mainland  China 
and  Eastern  Europe  declined.   Total  exports 
of  jute  increased  from  624,333  tons  in 
1966/67  to  670,560  tons  in  1967/68.   Com- 
petition from  synthetic  fibers  has  re- 
duced the  demand  for  Pakistan's  jute  pro- 
ducts in  some  developed  countries,  but 
this  has  been  partly  offset  by  a  need  for 
more  burlap  bags  to  store  bumper  grain 
crops  in  Asia. 

Record  quantities  of  rice  may  be 
available  for  export  in  1969  after  2  years 
of  relatively  small  exports.  Most  of 
Pakistan's  exports  of  basmati  rice  the 
last  3  years  have  moved  to  the  Middle 
East  and  USSR  at  premium  prices.  Mar- 
ket prices  for  other  types  of  rice  declined 
in  West  Pakistan  in  late  1968,  but  they 
increased  in  East  Pakistan,  where  the  ur- 
ban demand  increased  rapidly.   Speculation 
that  rice  prices  would  move  much  higher 
caused  a  shortage  of  commercial  rice  sup- 
plies in  East  Pakistan  in  early  1969.   At 
least  200,000  tons  of  the  bumper  crop  in 
West  Pakistan  will  be  sent  soon  to  ease 
the  shortage  of  rice  in  East  Pakistan. 
Additional  deliveries  are  expected  from 
West  Pakistan  when  ships  become  available. 
Exports  to  world  markets  declined  from 
213,000  tons  in  1966  to  139,000  tons  in 
1967  and  failed  to  recover  in  1968.   Im- 
ports of  rice,  mostly  from  mainland  China, 
declined  sharply  to  only  35,500  tons  in 
1968,  and  no  rice  imports  are  currently 
schedule  for  1969. 


A  goal  sought  for  half  a  century- - 
attainment  of  self-sufficiency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rice- -apparently  was  won  by  the 
Philippines  in  1968.   With  strong  govern- 
ment support  farmers  harvested  enough  rice, 
including  an  expanding  volume  of  high- 
yielding  varieties,  to  permit  the  export 
of  about  40,000  tons.   If  the  growing  weather 
is  favorable,  more  rice  exports  may  be  anti- 
cipated in  1969.   The  gross  national  pro- 
duct rose  about  6  percent  matching  the  gain 
of  1967  and  holding  well  above  the  average 
of  4.4  percent  early  this  decade. 

A  fairly  steady  inflationary  movement 
in  urban  consumer  prices  nearly  stopped 
when  heavily  weighted  rice  prices  declined 
12  percent  during  1968,  thus  holding  the 
average  gain  of  all  selected  items  to  less 
than  4  percent. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  spot  in  the  economy 
was  the  mounting  deficit  trade.   In  1968 
exports  were  valued  at  an  estimated  $850 
million  and  imports  at  $1,175  million.   The 
trade  deficit  was  close  to  $325  million,  as 
compared  with  $242  million  in  1967  and  the 
alltime  record  of  $338  million  in  1949. 
To  stem  the  swelling  inflow  of  unessential 
imports,  the  government  imposed  a  series 
of  severe  credit  and  exchange  restrictions 
late  in  the  year.   These  restrictions,  which 
were  not  expected  to  make  themselves  felt 
for  several  months,  also  were  designed  to 
retard  imports  of  flour,  especially  from 
the  European  Community.   Competition  from 
imported  flour  forced  Philippine  millers 
to  cut  production  to  60  percent  of  capacity. 

With  a  strong  assist  from  new  high- 
yielding  varieties,  the  1968  output  of 
paddy  rice  reportedly  neared  4.6  million 
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tons,  a  5.5-percent  gain.   In  1967  the 
new  varieties,  planted  on  11  percent  of 
the  rice  area  (350,000  hectares),  pro- 
duced 27  percent  of  the  crop.   Although 
no  official  data  have  been  realesed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  high-yield 
planting  was  even  larger  in  1968.   The 
gain  in  production  also  could  in  part  be 
attributed  to  improvement  of  irrigation 
facilities  and  to  the  increased  credit 
available  to  farmers  for  purchase  of 
fertilizer  and  pesticides. 

With  the  increased  harvest,  the 
Philippines  exported  for  the  first  time 
around  40,000  tons  of  rice;  in  past  years 
it  was  a  major  importer.   With  a  weakening 
demand  and  few  traders  familiar  with  the 
complexities  of  the  international  rice 
market,  several  expected  agreements  for 
additional  overseas  sales  failed  to 
materialize.   Although  supplies  of  rice 
were  reported  plentiful,  the  government 
late  in  1968  halted  shipments  until  damage 
caused  by  two  November  typhoons  could  be 
assessed . 

Most  of  the  increased  output  was 
grown  in  three  limited  priority  areas. 
The  harvest  overflowed  normal  nearby 
warehousing  facilities  and  had  to  be  stored 
about  any  place  a  roof  could  be  found.   Con- 
siderable damage  resulted  and  the  govern- 
ment shifted  some  of  its  financial  support 
from  production  to  the  improvement  of 
marketing  facilities. 

Early  estimates  indicate  a  6  percent 
gain  for  corn  in  1968--1.6  million  tons 
as  compared  with  1.52  million  in  1967. 
The  gain,  which  resulted  from  an  expanded 
planting  area,  may  be  whittled  down  by  an 
early  arrival  of  the  dry  season  in  some 
areas.   A  slight  rise  in  price  brought 
about  by  an  increasing  demand  from  feed 
mills  may  stimulate  an  expanded  planting 
area  and  some  use  of  better  land  in  1969. 

For  the  third  time  in  recent  years 
sugar  growers  are  worried  about  their 
ability  to  fill  their  1969  basic  quota  of 
1.1  million  short  tons  in  the  lucrative 
U.S.  market.   Growers  were  forced  to 
borrow  135,000  tons  from  their  1968  crop 
to  fill  their  1967  quota  and  a  somewhat 
similar  amount  from  the  1969  crop  to  make 
good  on  the  1968  quota.   Under  normal 
conditions,  sugar  marketed  in  calendar  1968 


for  the  most  part  would  be  milled  in 
October,  November  and  December  1967  and 
the  early  months  of  1969.   Last  summer  when 
it  was  determined  that  the  crop  was  too 
small  to  meet  the  1968  Philippine  quota  in 
the  U.S.  market,  it  was  decided  to  fill 
the  quota  with  a  portion  of  the  October 
1968  mill  output,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  included  in  the  calendar  1969 
exports.   This  created  for  1969  a  shortage 
which  can  only  be  made  good  by  an  unexpec- 
tedly good  crop,  by  pulling  down  stocks, 
restricting  the  amount  of  sugar  allotted 
for  domestic  use,  or  diverting  some  of 
the  October  1969  output  which  should  go 
toward  the  1970  quota. 

With  an  increasing  domestic  demand 
for  sugar,  which  may  have  priority  over 
exports,  and  a  severe  dry  spell  in  a  chief 
production  area,  industry  leaders  were 
busy  trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  their 
predicament.   The  problem  should  ease  on 
completion  of  four  new  mills  in  1970. 

The  Philippine  coconut  industry  in 
1968  had  not  fully  recovered  from  the 
destructive  typhoons  of  late  1967.   The 
1968  copra  production  of  some  1.3  million 
tons  was  5  percent  below  the  reduced  1967 
output  and  20  percent  below  the  more  normal 
1966  volume.   However,  high  prices  in  the 
export  market  during  part  of  the  year  per- 
mitted the  smaller  1968  exports  to  earn 
$39  million  more  than  the  larger  1967  ship- 
ments . 

The  abaca  industry  remained  depressed 
as  domestic  and  export  demands  continued 
to  fall.   Some  growers  shifted  to  more  pro- 
fitable crops.   Exports  in  1968  were  esti- 
mated at  455,000  bales,  17  percent  below 

1967.  Production  was  605,000  bales  of 
126.5  kilograms,  down  14  percent  from  1967. 

Slaughter  of  8.5  million  red  meat 
animals  yielded  440,000  tons  of  meat  in 

1968,  up  4  percent  from  the  year  before. 
This  was  just  a  shade  above  the  estimated 
population  growth  of  3.5  percent.   Slightly 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  meat- -360,000 
tons--was  pork.   Per  capita  annual  avail- 
ability of  domestic  meat  was  just  over  12 
kilograms.   A  plan  to  develop  the  livestock 
industry  by  large-scale  imports  of  cattle 
failed  to  materialize  in  1968  because  of 
insufficient  funds.   The  outlook  for  1969 
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remains  rather  dim  in  the  absence  of 
guaranteed  financing  agreements. 

The  first  commerical  export  of 
bananas  to  Japan  was  completed  in  late 
1968.   The  500- ton  shipment  arrived  in 
good  condition.   Exports  could  soon  reach 
3,500  tons  a  week  with  an  export  value  of 
$5  million  a  year.   The  production  of 
bananas,  which  increased  4  percent  to 
370,000  tons  in  1968,  has  more  than  dou- 
bled in  the  last  10  years. 

Output  of  canned  pineapples  might 
spurt  more  than  10  percent  in  1969  when 
one  of  the  two  large  commercial  growers 
reaches  full  production  on  600  hectares 
newly  planted  the  last  half  of  1968  and 
another  750-hectare  expansion  scheduled 
for  the  first  half  of  1969.   The  1968 
output  approximated  60,000  metric  tons,  up 
5  percent  from  1967.   About  85  percent  is 
marketed  overseas.   In  1967  the  United 
States  took  about  40  percent  of  these 
exports  which  were  valued  at  $5.1  million. 
The  fresh  pineapple  crop,  grown  mainly  by 
smallholders  for  local  consumption,  also 
increased  5  percent  in  1968. 

Philippine  wheat  imports  in  1968 
climbed  to  more  than  560,000  tons,  up 
from  the  previous  year,  with  the  United 
States  maintaining  an  approximate  95  per- 
cent share  of  the  market.   Flour  imports 
rose  at  a  faster  pace;  the  European 
Common  Market  made  the  major  gain. 
Philippine  millers  were  deeply  troubled 
by  the  increasing  competition  and  several 
reported  they  had  been  forced  to  make  deep 
cuts  in  production.   To  help  the  millers, 
the  government  late  in  1968  reclassified 
imported  wheat  flour  from  an  essential 
consumer  product  to  a  nonessential  re- 
stricted import.   This  action  was  expected 
to  encourage  wheat  imports  and  slow  flour 
imports  in  1969. 

While  cotton  consumption  is  inching 
ahead  in  the  Philippine  textile  industry, 
the  use  of  synthetic  fibers  has  been 
advancing  at  an  accelerating  pace.   In 
1967/68  the  mills  processed  37,000  tons  of 
cotton,  up  4  percent  from  the  previous 
year.   On  the  other  hand,  the  mills  also 
took  18,000  tons  of  synthetics  for  a  year's 
gain  of  15  percent.   In  the  last  3  years 
the  U.S.  share  of  total  Philippine  cotton 
imports  has  gone  from  65  percent  to  75 


percent.   However,  recent  shipments  under 
P.L.  480  have  been  accompanied  by  a  decline 
in  commercial  imports.   U.S.  exports  of 
cotton  to  the  Philippines  were  23,000  tons 
in  1967  and  37,000  tons  in  1968.   Cotton 
textile  remnants  and  used  clothing,  formerly 
major  U.S.  exports  to  the  Philippines,  con- 
tinue subject  to  severe  import  restrictions. 

U.S.  exports  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  the  Philippines  went  up  6  percent 
to  a  record  $96.2  million  in  1968.   Imports 
from  the  Philippines  went  up  8  percent  to 
$316  million.   Leading  U.S.  exports  were 
wheat,  cotton,  fats  and  oil  products,  dairy 
products,  and  tobac.co.   Largest  imports 
were  coconut  products  and  sugar.   Little 
change  in  the  trade  situation  is  expected 
in  1969.   Although  more  coconut  products 
should  be  available  for  import,  weaker 
prices  are  in  prospect.   Continued  large 
wheat  exports  are  anticipated.   Sugar, 
coconut  products,  abaca,  and  canned  pine- 
apples and  juices  make  up  all  but  3  percent 
of  U.S.  agricultural  imports  from  the 
Philippines.  (Goodloe  Barry) 


TAIWAN 

Taiwan's  rapid  growth  rate  continued 
in  1968  with  gross  national  product  in- 
creasing an  estimated  11  percent  over  1967. 
Per  capita  GNP  increased  to  $237  in  1968 
from  $209  in  1967.   A  forecast  of  $249  has 
been  made  for  1969.   Taiwan  tourism  earned 
$65  million  in  1968  compared  with  $28  mil- 
lion in  1967.   Expansion  of  industry  and 
trade  supported  the  rising  demand  for  food 
and  agricultural  raw  materials.   Agricul- 
tural production  expanded  about  3  percent 
in  1968.   Notable  gains  were  made  by  rice, 
sugarcane,  and  meat.   Imports  of  wheat, 
raw  cotton,  and  soybeans  increased  sharply 
in  1968.   Increased  trade  in  these  and 
other  products  was  reflected  in  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  to  Taiwan  which  grew  from 
$111  million  in  1967  to  $117  million  in 
1968.   Taiwan's  rice  exports  were  estimated 
at  70,000  tons  in  1968,  about  three-fifths 
the  level  of  1967.   Exports  of  canned  pine- 
apples, mushrooms,  and  asparagus  last  year 
amounted  to  $77  million,  an  increase  of  $2 
million  over  1967.   Sugar  exports  in  1968 
increased  16  percent  from  1967. 

For  the  first  time  in  1968  the  value 
of  industrial  production  was  greater  than 
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that  of  agriculture.   Industry  accounted 
for  29  percent  of  GNP  and  agriculture  for 
23  percent.   Industrial  production  in 
Taiwan  increased  20  percent  in  1968.   In- 
dustrial products  accounted  for  about  69 
percent  of  the  total  exports  in  1968,  with 
textiles  accounting  for  25  percent.   Other 
important  industrial  exports  are  plywood, 
metals,  and  machinery.   Exports  of  new 
industrial  products  such  as  electronic 
equipment,  chemical,  and  optical  items  are 
being  introduced  to  the  international 
markets.   Spindles  in  Taiwan  cotton  mills 
are  estimated  at  1  million  in  1968. 

Domestic  production  of  fertilizer 
increased  in  1968.   Total  output  was 
1,254,000  tons  as  compared  with  804,000 
tons  in  1967.   The  1968  output  of  ferti- 
lizer was  equivalent  to  283,000  tons  of 
N,  58,000  tons  of  P2O5,  and  3,000  tons  of 
K2O .   Now  self-sufficient  in  nitrogenous 
and  phosphatic  fertilizer,  Taiwan  exports 
more  than  50  percent  of  its  urea  output. 

Taiwan  is  presently  in  the  fifth  4- 
year  economic  development  plan,  which  is 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  years  1969-72.   The  fifth 
plan  will  require  government  expenditure 
of  an  estimated  $4.5  billion,  allocating 
$443  million  to  agriculture  of  which  $70 
million  is  for  crops;  $61  million  for 
livestock  development;  $130  million  for 
fisheries;  $47  million  for  forestry;  and 
$135  million  for  iand  and  water  resources 
development.   The  large  increase  in  the 
investment  budget  over  the  fourth  plan 
is  due  to  the  need  for  strengthening 
research  and  experimental  work  so  as  to 
improve  agricultural  technology.   The 
projected  growth  rate  (average  1969-72)  in 
agricultural  crops  is  3.13  percent;  for- 
estry, 3.63  percent;  fisheries,  12.63  per- 
cent; and  livestock,  6.55  percent.   The 
overall  growth  rate  for  the  fifth  4-year 
plan  has  been  set  at  7  percent  a  year. 

Taiwan's  agricultural  production 
increased  a  moderate  3  percent  in  1968, 
but  excess  rain  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  slightly  restricted  the  first 
rice  harvest.   Typhoons  reduced  the  banana 
crop  at  midyear,  from  654,000  tons  in  1967 
to  600,000  tons  in  1968.   Weather  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year  was  generally 
good,  and  the  second  rice  crop  was  the 
highest  ever.   Total  paddy  production 


reached  a  new  record  of  3.3  million  tons 
in  1968,  an  increase  of  3  to  4  percent 
over  a  year  earlier.   This  was  achieved 
with  a  2,000-hectare  increase  in  planted 
area. 

Growing  conditions  were  favorable  for 
vegetables  and  the  harvest  increased  14 
percent,  to  an  estimated  record  1.2  million 
tons.   Production  of  sweet  potatoes  decreased 
from  3.7  million  tons  in  1967  to  3.4  million 
tons  in  1968- -as  farmers  shifted  to  sugar- 
cane and  vegetables,  reacting  to  low  prices 
as  demand  for  food  use  declined.   The  1968 
sugarcane  harvest  of  8.2  million  tons 
exceeded  the  1967  crop  by  8  percent.   The 
increase  reflected  the  rising  price  of  sugar 
on  the  world  markets.   Production  of  pine- 
apples, tea,  and  cassava  increased  in  1968. 
Wheat  production  continues  to  decline, 
because  other  crops  are  more  profitable 
than  wheat.   Furthermore,  imported  wheat 
is  generally  cheaper  than  that  produced 
locally. 

Livestock  production  for  1968  reflected 
strong  demand  and  increased  emphasis  upon 
improvement  in  breeding  stocks  and  feeding. 
Total  output  of  meat  continued  a  moderate 
rising  trend  with  a  4-percent  increase. 
Milk  and  eggs  output  showed  increases  in 
1968. 

With  U.S.  aid,  Taiwan  has  trained 
foreign  technicians  since  1954.   Thus  far, 
nearly  5,000  from  20  countries  have  received 
training,  mostly  in  agriculture,  education, 
industrial  development,  and  public  health. 
Since  1962  Taiwan  has  conducted  nine  5- 
month  agricultural  seminars  for  407  parti- 
cipants from  30  African  countries  as  well 
as  three  agricultural  seminars  for  Southeast 
Asian  technicians  and  two  land  reform  semi- 
nars for  Latin  Americans.   Many  shorter 
programs  in  agricultural  land  reform  and 
family  planning  are  held  each  year.   The 
government  has  been  sending  agricultural 
missions  abroad  for  10  years.   It  now  has 
25  agricultural  missions  composed  of  750 
men.   Of  these,  19  missions  with  633 
specialists  are  in  African  countries.   Major 
teams  are  also  in  South  Vietnam,  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  Thailand.   An  international  land 
reform  training  center  is  being  established 
in  Taiwan,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Taiwan 
government  and  the  John  C.  Lincoln  Institute. 
Trainees  will  receive  a  15-week  course  on 
land  reform  problems. 
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Taiwan  is  the  proposed  site  of  a 
regional  Asian  Vegetable  Development 
Center  (AVDC) .   Last  August  delegates 
from  seven  Asian  and  Pacific  countries 
met  in  Taiwan  to  discuss  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vegetable  center.   Partici- 
pants came  from  the  United  States,  Japan, 
Republic  of  Korea,  Philippines,  Thailand, 
South  Vietnam,  and  Taiwan.   A  plan  for 
the  establishment  of  a  food  and  fertilizer 
technology  center  in  Taiwan  for  nine 
Asian-Pacific  countries  is  now  being  dis- 
cussed.  The  purpose  of  the  organization 
would  be  to  promote  research,  training, 
and  mutual  assistance  in  food  and  ferti- 
lizer technology  among  the  nine  countries. 

Exports  increased  in  1968  to  an  esti- 
mated $800  million,  up  25  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.   This  uptrend  is  expected 
to  continue,  with  a  forecast  of  $1  billion 
in  1969.  Agriculture's  share  of  total 
exports  decreased  in  1968  while  textiles 
and  heavy  industry  products  became  more 
important. 

Sugar  exports  gained  in  1968,  after 
2  years  of  declining  sugar  prices, to  an 
estimated  646,000  tons,  16  percent  above 

1967.  Sales  were  valued  at  $42  million. 
The  Taiwan  Sugar  Corporation  predicted 
exports  of  700,000  tons  in  1969.   Exports 
of  canned  pineapples,  mushrooms,  and 
asparagus  totaled  $70  million  in  1968,  up 
by  $2  million  from  1967.   Banana  exports 
probably  fell  last  year  from  the  record 
382,000  tons  of  1967.   Taiwan's  rice 
exports  are  estimated  at  70,000  tons  in 

1968.  About  200,000  tons  may  be  available 
for  export  in  1969,  but  some  difficulty 

is  anticipated  in  selling  this  amount  in 
Taiwan's  usual  markets- -Japan  and  South 
Korea.   Other  agricultural  exports  include 
onions,  tea,  citronella  oil,  canned  bamboo 
shoots,  and  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Total  imports  in  1968  are  estimated 
at  $900  million,  up  12  percent.   This 
gain  reflects  large  increases  in  raw 
materials,  capital  equipment,  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

Imports  of  agricultural  commodities 
in  1968  are  estimated  to  be  above  the 
level  of  1967.   Trade  forecasts  indicate 
the  following  agricultural  imports  in 
1968:  wheat,  475,000  to  485,000  tons, 
compared  with  296,000  tons  in  1967;  corn, 


335,000  tons,  compared  with  134,000  tons 
in  1967;  soybeans,  400,000  tons,  compared 
with  351,000  tons  in  1967;  raw  cotton, 
100,000  tons,  compared  with  87,000  tons  in 
1967;  and  barley,  50,000  tons,  compared 
with  27,000  tons  in  1967. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Taiwan 
in  1968  totaled  $117  million,  up  $6  million 
from  1967.   The  principal  agricultural 
items  were  wheat,  439,000  tons;  soybeans, 
376,000  tons;  and  raw  cotton,  79,900  tons. 
Other  items  included  corn,  tallow,  nonfat 
dry  milk,  tobacco,  and  vegetable  oils. 

The  expanding  hog  and  cattle  indus- 
tries as  well  as  the  newly  developed 
commercial  broiler  and  egg  industries 
should  ensure  an  increase  for  imported 
corn.   The.  United  States  can  participate 
in  this  market  when  it  can  meet  competition 
from  Thai  and  South  African  corn.  (Charles 
E.  Goode) 


THAILAND 

Thailand's  agriculture  improved  in 
1968  after  a  setback  from  drought  in  1967, 
although  overall  production  is  still  below 
the  high  level  achieved  in  1966.   Rice  pro- 
duction increased  11  percent  over  1967  to 
12.4  million  tons,  and  corn  output  set  a 
new  record.   Exports  of  rice  fell  sharply 
in  1968  but  may  rise  to  1.5  million  tons 
this  year.   Corn  exports  in  1969  will  prob- 
ably equal  last  year's  record  level  of 
about  1.4  million  tons. 

The  GNP  for  1968  is  estimated  at  $5.75 
billion,  up  almost  9  percent  over  1967. 
Agriculture's  share  of  the  GNP  has  been 
decreasing  and  is  now  only  30  percent. 
This  indicates  an  increase  in  building  con- 
struction, heightened  commercial  activity, 
and  the  growing  importance  of  agro- industries, 
many  of  which  process  agricultural  products. 
The  second  national  economic  development 
plan  (1966-71)  budgeted  sizable  funds  for 
agriculture,  road  construction,  and  dam 
building.   As  roads  improve  and  new  places 
become  accessible,  crop  production  spreads. 

Groundwork  for  the  Nam  Ngum  hydro- 
electric dam  in  Laos  got  underway  in  1968 
with  Thailand  supplying  electric  power  to 
Laos;  this  is  the  first  result  of  an  inter- 
national drive  to  harness  the  Mekong  River. 
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Exports  declined  3.6  percent  to  $688 
million  in  1968  because  of  the  drought 
during  the  1967/68  crop  season.   Imports, 
however,  continued  to  rise  with  a  9.3- 
percent  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 
A  $500-million  trade  deficit  will  be  met 
by  continued  U.S.  military  spending  and 
increased  tourism.   The  Thai  economy  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  high  level  of  foreign 
exchange  reserves. 

The  poor  1967/68  rice  crop  of  11.2 
million  metric  tons  led  to  a  fear  of 
domestic  shortage.   This  prompted  the 
government  early  in  the  year  to  limit 
exports  and  to  set  a  high  export  premium 
rate.   The  limitation  was  retained  until 
September,  and  rice  exports  scarcely 
exceeded  1  million  tons  for  calendar 
year  1968;  this  was  down  from  nearly  1.5 
million  tons  in  1967  and  was  the  lowest 
export  figure  in  this  decade.   Thailand, 
once  the  world's  leading  rice  exporter, 
competed  with  mainland  China  for  second 
place  in  1968;  both  trailed  the  United 
States  which  shipped  1.9  million  tons. 
Because  of  the  good  1968/69  crop,  exports 
in  calendar  1969  may  again  reach  1.5  mil- 
lion tons. 

Rubber  production,  which  has  been 
relatively  static  in  recent  years,  in- 
creased 14  percent  to  250,000  metric  tons 
in  1968.   This  may  be  due  to  intensified 
tapping  rather  than  to  the  success  of 
replanting  schemes.   Rubber,  traditionally 
Thailand's  second  most  important  export 
product,  has  been  hurt  by  low  world  rubber 
prices  and  by  competition  from  synthetics. 
While  1967  exports  increased  by  8,000 
tons  over  1966  to  211,000  tons,  export 
earnings  fell  by  $15  million.   Exports 
through  September  1968  were  15,000  tons 
higher  than  during  the  same  period  of 
1967,  but  realized  $4.8  million  less  in 
revenue. 

Corn  is  challenging  rubber  as 
Thailand's  second  most  important  export. 
Corn  production  increased  from  1.2  million 
tons  in  1967  to  nearly  1.4  million  tons 
in  1968.   Most  of  the  crop  is  exported 
each  year.   Japan  has  been  Thailand's 
largest  corn  market,  but  Japan's  share 
decreased  from  60  percent  in  1967  to  only 
43  percent  in  1968.   Thailand  is  seeking 
other  customers,  and  exports  to  Taiwan 
tripled  in  1968,  while  those  to  Malaysia, 


Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore  increased  almost 
50  percent  each.   South  Vietnam  imported 
14,000  tons  of  Thai  corn  and  may  well  be 
a  potentially  large  market.   Corn  exports 
for  1969  will  probably  remain  near  last 
year's  level,  although  Japan  may  take  less 
in  1968.   The  price  to  Japan  will  no  longer 
equal  the  Chicago  price  of  U.S.  grade  #2 
yellow,  but  will  be  set  by  free  negotiations 
on  price  and  quantity  between  Thai  exporters 
and  Japanese  Feed  Trade  Association  members. 

Sorghum  production  decreased  in  1968 
to  65,000  tons  due  to  smaller  acreage, 
insect  damage,  and  drought.   Exports  were 
down  from  94,000  tons  in  1967  to  53,000 
tons  in  1968;  exports  this  year  are  ex- 
pected to  be  even  lower. 

Kenaf,  another  major  crop,  fluctuates 
sharply  in  price.   Following  last  year's 
low  prices  and  drought,  area  planted  fell 
drastically  from  360,000  hectares  in 
1967/68  to  128,000  hectares  in  1968/69. 
Production  decreased  correspondingly  from 
361,000  tons  to  148,000  tons;  this  in  turn 
was  a  drop  from  661,000  tons  in  1966. 

Thailand  continues  to  be  a  growing 
cash  market  for  U.S.  farm  products.   Cotton 
and  tobacco  remain  the  principal  items, 
with  poultry  meat,  wheat,  and  convenience 
food  items  becoming  popular.   Main  exports 
to  the  U.S.  from  Thailand  were  tin,  rubber, 
and  cassava  flour.   U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports alone  increased  to  $38  million  in 
1968,  a  36-percent  increase  over  1967. 
Prospects  are  for  U.S.  exports  to  Thailand 
to  expand  still  further  in  1969.  (Diane  B. 
Ellison) 


SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Agricultural  progress  in  South  Vietnam 
has  again  been  hampered  by  the  wartime 
activity.   There  has  been  considerable 
recovery  from  the  Tet  offensive  of  February 
1968  which  caused  a  disruption  of  trans- 
portation and  a  severe  blow  to  business 
confidence.   Tet  caused  a  return  of 
Vietnam's  severe  inflationary  problems, 
but  prices  became  more  stable  toward  year- 
end.   Agricultural  production  decreased 
during  1968.   Drought  caused  a  decline  in 
rice  production  to  4.4  million  tons  for 
the  1968/69  crop. 
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Even  with  a  reduced  harvest  in 
1968/69  supplies  are  adequate  for  the 
population  of  South  Vietnam,  especially 
in  view  of  high  carryover  stocks  from 
1967/68.   Rice  imports,  made  in  response 
to  distribution  problems  involved  in 
meeting  urban  and  military  requirements, 
fell  to  680,000  tons  in  1968.   A  further 
decline  is  expected  in  1969  if  prices 
attractive  to  farmers  and  security  of 
transportation  can  be  maintained.   Total 
imports  decreased  in  1968  for  the  first 
time  in  this  decade.   A  further  reduction 
in  export  earnings  was  due  to  a  fall  in 
rubber  production. 

Drought  in  the  Delta,  the  main  rice- 
growing  region,  led  to  a  smaller  rice 
harvest  this  year  than  the  4.7  million 
tons  produced  in  1967/68.   The  decrease 
would  have  been  greater  had  it  not  been 
for  advances  in  the  use  of  the  new 
varieties  developed  in  the  Philippines. 

Saigon's  retail  price  of  rice  rose 
sharply  during  Tet  but  fell  immediately 
following  the  offensive.   The  price 
remained  low  until  November  when  the 
government  raised  the  consumer  price  of 
imported  P.L.  480  rice.   The  market  then 
turned  to  locally-grown  rice,  causing  the 
farm  price  of  paddy  to  go  up;  this  gave 
farmers  an  incentive  to  sell  their  paddy 
in  Saigon. 

Stocks  in  Saigon  grew  during  the  year 
until  they  reached  300,000  tons  by  the  end 
of  December  1968;  this  was  double  the  1967 
level.   In  August  the  government,  con- 
cerned about  the  overburdened  storage 
facilities,  tried  unsuccessfully  to  delay 
imports.   High  stocks  in  the  Delta  re- 
sulted from  transportation  problems  fol- 
lowing Tet  and  were  carried  over  into  the 
current  year.   Safer  road  conditions  and 
the  higher  farm  prices  have  increased  the 
flow  of  rice  to  Saigon,  and  rice  imports 
are  expected  to  be  lower  in  1969  despite 
the  lower  1968/69  crop.   Rice  imports 
declined  in  1968--the  first  drop  since 
rice  exports  were  banned  in  November 
1964--to  around  680,000  tons.   The  United 
States  supplied  about  630,000  tons. 

The  use  of  the  new  Philippine 
varieties  has  increased  significantly 
since  they  were  first  introduced  in  1966. 
Two  crops  of  the  IR-5  and  IR-8  rice  were 


planted  in  1968,  totaling  about  44,000 
hectares.   A  goal  of  200,000  hectares,  or 
8  percent  of  the  current  area,  has  been 
set  for  1969.   The  yields  for  the  new 
varieties  commonly  exceed  5  tons  per  hec- 
tare, more  than  double  the  national  aver- 
age of  2  tons  per  hectare.   Still  other 
strains  are  being  developed  by  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in 
the  Philippines—strains  more  resistant 
to  rice  blast  and  bacterial  leaf  blight, 
two  of  Vietnam's  more  serious  rice  dis- 
eases. 

Supporting  inputs  are  also  being 
stressed.   Distribution  of  fertilizer  for 
1968  was  215,000  tons,  a  16-percent  in- 
crease over  196T.   Because  the  importance 
of  fertilizer  is  now  accepted  by  many 
farmers,  the  distribution  has  moved  almost 
entirely  into  the  private  sector  and  is 
.out  of  the  government's  hands.   The  use 
of  pesticides  has  also  increased.   Agri- 
cultural credit  to  individual  farmers 
from  the  Agricultural  Development  Bank  for 
the  first  9  months  of  1968  doubled  over 
the  $15  million  loaned  during  all  of  1967; 
the  1967  level  was  in  turn  five  times 
that  for  1966. 

Production  of  cassava,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  sugarcane  increased  slightly  during 
the  past  year,  but  are  well  below  the 
levels  attained  early  in  the  decade. 
Production  of  most  other  crops  has  either 
declined  or  remained  stationary;  examples 
are  pulses,  tobacco,  soybeans,  peanuts, 
tea,  and  copra.   Corn  production  declined 
for  the  fourth  year  in  a  row. 

Vegetables  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
valuable  cash  crop  for  the  farmer.   Pro- 
duction has  increased  over  50  percent 
since  1963.   American  military  personnel 
consume  a  large  amount  of  vegetables.   In 
addition,  most  Vietnamese  who  have  moved 
to  the  cities  are  buying  from  the  domestic 
market.   Vegetables  can  be  grown  quickly 
on  a  small  area  and  are  found  on  odd  lots 
of  land  in  the  paddies  between  rice  crops. 

Rubber,  Vietnam's  major  export  earner, 
suffered  increased  difficulties  in  1968. 
Production  decreased  from  50,000  tons  in 
1966  to  43,000  tons  in  1967  and  was  not 
expected  to  exceed  30,000  tons  in  1968. 
Exports  declined  correspondingly,  but 
still  approximated  80  percent  of  the  value 
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of  all  exports  in  1967.   Other  exports 
include  small  quantities  of  tea,  duck 
feathers,  fish,  and  cinnamon.   France  re- 
mained South  Vietnam's  best  customer  ahead 
of  Japan,  West  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Under  P.L.  480,  shipments  from  the 
United  States  continued  in  1968;  rice, 
wheat  flour,  tobacco,  corn,  and  milk  pro- 
ducts were  again  imported  under  this  pro- 
gram.  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  South 
Vietnam  decreased  slightly  to  $152  million 
in  1968. 

Imports  declined  in  1968  because 
importers  did  not  want  to  take  risks  after 


the  Tet  offensive.   Imports  were  limited 
to  essential  goods  such  as  food  products 
and  raw  materials;  imports  of  consumer 
goods  were  cut  back. 

The  emphasis  on  protein  production 
is  beginning  to  show  results.   The  poultry 
program  has  been  quite  successful,  bring- 
ing prices  of  broilers  down  significantly. 
Imports  of  laying  stock  and  day-old  chicks 
have  led  to  additional  poultry  production. 
Pork  production  has  increased  sharply,  and 
work  on  fisheries  is  continuing.   The 
poultry  and  swine  programs  have  caused 
increased  interest  in  imports  of  corn  for 
feed  and  in  production  of  sorghum  for 
feed.  (Diane  B.  Ellison) 
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